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The Issue 


A look beneath the surface By HILAIRE BELLOC 
Condensed from the brochure 


There are two mighty spirits that spirit in the tradition of which 
now at war over Europe and civ- we live, our culture, our humor—it 
ilization and Christendom. If one is a war between all this and those 
be the victor, our civilization dies; who would destroy it. 


if the other be the victor, our civ- If we come out of this crisis de- 
ilization will continue to live. That feated (and when I say “we,” I 
is the issue. mean we of tradition) by the un- 


Mixed with the struggle of those seen enemy which has ever desired 
two mighty spirits which are at to destroy, then all our civilization 
war to determine who should be will be like a dead city in the sands. 
the master of the future, there is Ostensibly, I say, the struggle is 
another question much more to the between the exploited proletariat 
front; the revolt of men against the and its exploiters; between the des- 
industrial capitalist system. titute masses who have nothing and 

Ostensibly the main struggle is the minority who possess the means 
on that point. Those who special- of production. That is why it looks 
ize not knowing the exact truth of to be a quarr-l between rich and 
things even go so far as to say it poor. 
is a struggle of the rich against the The proletariat under the con- 
poor. Those who are a little less ditions of industrial capitalism is 
silly say that it is a struggle between _in revolt. It is not in revolt against 
Communists and a capitalist sys- scarcity. Often it is well fed and 
tem. It is far more profound than well paid. It is not in revolt against 
that. It is a war between that by hard work and long hours of labor. 
which our civilization was created, The modern proletarian works less 

Sheed & Ward, 63 Fifth Ave. N. Y. C. 1937. 21 pp. Fifty Cents. 
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hours and does far less in them 
than did his father. It is not even 
primarily a revolt against insecur- 
ity, though insecurity of living has 
been the main trouble of the masses 
increasingly since the beginning of 
modern capitalism. No, the trouble 
has been that the masses of our 
towns lived under conditions in- 
human. The contracts they were 
asked to fulfill were not contracts 
suitable to the dignity of man. 
There was no personal relation be- 
tween the man who was exploited 
and the man who exploited him. 
Wealth had lost its sense of re- 
sponsibility and of office; poverty 
was no longer holy-—not through 
its own fault, but through the fault 
of its masters. 

The great sin of the immediate 
past is now being expiated. But 
it is our primary duty to see that 
on the expiation there does not 
follow a breakdown of all that by 
which men spiritually live—free- 
dom, the home, and possession. Our 
primary duty is to see to it that 
civilization shall be saved. 

It is not mere anger or need of 
the oppressed that is the force driv- 
ing this modern Revolution; it is 
something more profound. 

If a man looked down from a 
high cliff upon the tideway below, 
when a strong breeze was blow- 
ing, he would see high, steep 
waves breaking, a mass of white 
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water, and he would say, “It is the 
wind that does that!” In a sense, 
that would be true. But let him 
wait an hour or two; the wind is 
still blowing as hard as ever and 
yet the waves are diminished; they 
are no longer steep; the water no 
longer breaks; the noise has be- 
come a rumble rather than a roar, 
and the movements of the water 
are in smooth rolls and no longer 
in those ardent peaks of foam. 

What has happened? The watcher 
from above, seeing the surface only, 
can but wonder; yet if his eye 
could penetrate the depths and per- 
ceive the mass and weight of water 
moving below he would under- 
stand. The tide has turned. The 
strong stream that just now flowed 
against the wind now flows with 
the wind, and therefore the turmoil 
falls and is appeased. 

So it is with this mighty con- 
flict today—the tide is against the 
wind. There remains the wind, the 
efforts of an old and discredited 
social system against which its vic- 
tims are in active and angry revolt. 
But that which made us, that by 
which we live—the Christian tra- 
dition, the Sacraments, the Holy 
Sacrifice of the Mass, all the bus- 
iness of the civilized man—that con- 
tinues. From such inspiration we 
can get a new society, consonant to 
our blood, consonant to our inheri- 
tance, and we shall not go down 
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in chaos. Pray God the tide will 
turn. 

Let us remember always that the 
real issue is not the immediate quar- 
rel of the rich against the poor; 
it is the quarrel between those 
who would maintain and those who 
would destroy the Church of God. 
It does not appear on the surface, 
but it appears abundantly to any 
man with a sufficient knowledge 
of the history of his blood, and a 
sufficient experience of the pro- 
tagonists on either side. The quarrel 
is not between the rich and the 
poor, and it is not between the ex- 
ploiter and the exploited; it is be- 
tween those who preserve and those 
who would destroy the Christian 
tradition upon which our civiliza- 
tion arose. 

Look at what happened ir 
Russia. Every effort was made to 
prevent the tradition of the Chris- 
tian Mass. There broke out a hatred 
of God and of his saints. This 
hatred was much greater than any 
hatred that has been preached 
against the rich. Why was that? 
Turn to Spain. Against whom is 
the vengeance chiefly? It is not 
the bodies of the rich whom you see 
lying dead, and it is not their villas 
and palaces which you see burnt 
and in ruins. The people who have 
been massacred are priests and nuns. 
The buildings that are being burned 
down are shrines and churches. The 
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attack has been upon the Church 
of God. 

There must be some reason for 
that! It is the heart of the affair. 
On the one side we have those who 
are defending the Catholic Church; 
on the other side we have those 
who are destroying all the things 
by which we are nourished— 
beauty, harmony, grace; all the 
things without which we cannot 
continue. 

The Spanish Church is poor, and 
those parish priests, and those 
monks, and those nuns, who were 
murdered, were poor people. If you 
think that the life of religion is a 
life of luxury, go and live it and 
see. The priests murdered were of 
the people. They were born and 
lived as poor men. Yet, they were 
murdered; they were hunted down. 
Why? Because the spirit at work 
is the spirit that desires to destroy 
the Church of God. That is the 
truth. That is the foundation, hid- 
den as all foundations are, but 
present without a doubt beneath the 
whole affair. 

I would say to them, to those 
who support the revolutionary idea, 
to those who abhor the injustices 
which the poor have suffered and 
who sympathize, as I have all my 
life, with the revolt against the in- 
dustrial system—I would say to 
them: Be as radical as you like 
in that, be as revolutionary as you 
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please—some will be with you, 
others against you; I, for one, shall 
be inclined to be with you—but 
when you mix up with it, the much 
more important affair of the Catho- 
lic Church, when you threaten that 
(as you do threaten it), when you 
desire to destroy that—then you are 
killing Europe; you are killing our 
civilization; you are killing us, and 
we will not have it. 


The two spirits that are at war 
are not the spirits of capitalism and 
Communism; nor the spirit of the 
poor in revolt against the selfish- 
ness of the rich; they are the spirit 
of light and the spirit of darkness. 
If that sounds too mystical; if that 
be dealing too much with the un- 
seen, so much the worse. It is true. 
The matter at issue is the Church 
of God. 





THEORY 


“You must all become atheists,” 
said Josef Stalin, in a letter to the 
Pioneer Club at Moscow whose 
members include children of from 
eight to twelve years. “He who is 
an atheist is a true revolutionary 
and a good Communist. When you 
think of God, you betray the revo- 
lution and the Communist dicta- 
torship. I am an atheist and I 
have learned that Communism 
with atheism is a step toward true 
socialism.” The Central Youth 
Committee (Komsomol) has or- 
dered that three months be devoted 
to recruiting youths to atheism, 
and has announced that boys and 
girls who distinguish themselves in 
working for atheism will be given 
an education at the cost of the 
government. 


PRACTICE 


In the town of Lerida in Cata- 
lonia, and not far from Barbastro, 
a mob of anarchists dragged a 
young man through the streets. 
Taking him to the main square of 
the town, they erected a tribunal 
and began to parody the condem- 
nation of Christ. 

The young man, after being 
beaten and insulted, was placed on 
a table and asked who he was. 
With great courage he answered: 

“I am a seminarist of Barbastro.” 

The crowd then shouted for his 
death, and the commissary of the 
F.A.I. (Spanish Anarchic Federa- 
tion), after having washed his 
hands, condemned him to be cru- 
cified. 

The young seminarist was then 
nailed to a cross. 


Osservatore Romano. 











The Pope Who Abdicated 


It happened only once 


P Ope Celestine V is the only 
man, who from being a simple 
monk and hermit was suddenly ele- 
vated to the Papacy. He is the only 
Pope who freely abdicated the office 
which none disputed with him. As 
a miracle worker, few of the saints 
equal and none surpass him. 

St. Peter Celestine was born in 
1215, in the town of Isneria, in the 
Province of the Abruzzi, in Italy. 
Peter grew up in silence and study, 
and without suspecting it, became 
a saint. He took for his model St. 
John the Baptist. His haircloth was 
roughened with knots; he wore an 
iron chain about his emaciated 
frame; he fasted every day, except 
Sunday; the entire day and the 
greater part of the night he spent 
in prayer and labor. Kindred 
spirits flocked around him, anxious 
to imitate his mode of life, and be- 
fore his death, there were thirty- 
six monasteries, numbering 600 re- 
ligious, under his rule. In 1284, 
weary of the cares of government, 
he appointed one of his monks as 
his vicar, and hastened alone to the 
depths of the wilderness. 

At this time the Apostolic See 
had been vacant for two years and 
three months. The conclave as- 
sembled at Perugia had little pros- 


By DONN EGAN 
Condensed from The Cross 


pect of agreeing upon the choice 
of a candidate. When the situation 
seemed hopeless, the name of one 
man seemed to rise simultaneously 
in the hearts and to the lips of every 
cardinal in the assembly, and con- 
trary to all expectation and all prece- 
dent, Pietro di Murrone was ac- 
claimed Pope. 

Peter, in the meantime, continued 
his ordinary routine of life, know- 
ing nothing, caring nothing about 
the happenings in the great world 
which lay at the mountain foot. 
On a July day of 1294 three cardin- 
als, accompanied by an immense 
crowd of monks and laymen were 
seen ascending the mountain. When 
they reached the top their spokes- 
man demanded Peter’s presence. 
And when he reluctantly came forth 
from his little cell, they announced 
his unanimous election to the See 
of Rome and humbly begged him 
to accept the honor. After a brief 
withdrawal he returned and mur- 
mured his submission to what ap- 
peared clearly to him the will of 
God. 

The new Pope was crowned on 
the Feast day of St. John the Bap- 
tist, the saint of his predilection. He 
threw himself at once into his 
newly-found duties. Nevertheless 
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he was ill at ease. His position de- 
manded unceasing attention to 
affairs which could not be lightly 
set aside. His exercises of piety 
suffered in consequence, and that 
was no small matter to Peter. The 
voice of the desert called him; try 
as he would, he could never feel 
at home amid the tumult of world- 
ly honors. 

The call of the cloister was be- 
coming more insistent in the depths 
of Peter’s soul. Still he waited and 
still he prayed. The intention of the 
Pope to resign his high office could 
not long be kept secret. A great 
crowd of clergy and laymen, the 
Archbishop of Naples at their head, 
came out to his home at Castel 
Nuovo and entreated him with tears 
to continue his rule. Undecided as 
yet in his own mind, Peter returned 
an evasive answer. A week later 
his decision was irrevocably taken. 
On December 13th, 1294, he sum- 
moned the cardinals, and before the 
assembly he made his abdication. 
No Pope had set him the example, 
and his example has never been 
followed. 


Here are the terms in which he 
renounced the sovereign power:— 

“TI, Celestine V, Pope, urged by 
various legitimate reasons, by the 
desire for a humbler state and a 
more perfect life, by the fear of 
inculpating my conscience, by the 
sense of my own weakness and in- 
capacity, considering also the mal- 
ice of men and my own infirmities, 
desiring the peace and the spiritual 
consolations that I enjoyed before 
my elevation, I freely and on my 
own desire renounce the sovereign 
Pontificate and abandon the dig- 
nities and offices attached hereto. 

“I confer from this moment full 
powers on the College of Cardinals 
to elect by canonical means and by 
those alone, a shepherd for the uni- 
versal Church.” 

Peter read this abdication before 
the assembled cardinals, and it was 
known as “The Great Refusal.” He 
then went on his knees and begged 
leave to withdraw. Weeping, the 
cardinals granted his request. The 
curtain fell upon as noble a drama 
as was ever seen by the eyes of 
men. 





AND HUMOR 
The Bishop of Gibraltar is the dignitary of the Church of England who is offi- 
cially in charge of Southern Europe (which means the embassy churches, the English 


church at Rome, Nice, Malta, and so forth). He was one day received at the Vatican. 
“I believe,” said His Holiness with a twinkle in his eye, “that I am in your lordship’s 


diocese 


Fortnightly Review. 











Do we all want too much? 


When we remark that “Many 
a mickle makes a muckle” or quote 
the sickly verse that begins, “Little 
drops of water, little grains of 
sand,” we are either being plati- 
tudinous or telling lies. 

Taken quite literally these gems 
of thought cannot be gainsaid. It 
is clear that if we go on piling up 
“mickles” or “grains of sand,” we 
shall eventually arrive at something 
larger than what we started with; 
but the sum of human knowledge 
is not increased by the statement of 
such truths. If, on the other hand, 
it is implied that there is a sort of 
evolutionary necessity whereby 
small things lose their identity and 
become merged into big things, 
then the authors of these proverbs 
lie. There is no such necessity. 

Unfortunately most people believe 
them, and nothing can persuade 
them that bigness is not a synonym 
for excellence. Moreover they take 
it for granted that what is not yet 
big is bound to become so eventu- 
ally or suffer annihilation. They 
see this latter process going on 
around them, and they applaud it. 
They think, for example, that a very 
rich man is superior to one who has 
a moderate income; that a farm of 
two or three thousand acres is better 


Big and Little 


By REGINALD JEBB 
Condensed from G. K.’s Weekly 


than one of 50 to 100; that large 
department stores must surpass 
small shops; that small states can- 
not be so well off as large ones, that 
even large ones yield the palm to 
those that are lumped together in 
leagues or empires; and that a 
World State must be the culmina- 
tion of happiness. It is no use argu- 
ing with these people. They do not 
listen. If they argue at all they do 
so in a circle starting from a false 
premise. The world is getting better 
and better; everything in the world 
tends to get bigger; therefore big 
things are better than small things; 
therefore the world is getting better, 
etc., etc. 

This would be all very comforting 
if it were not for the fact that on 
examination it becomes clear that 
the size of most things increases in 
inverse proportion to their quality. 
In other words: the bigger, the 
worse. 

Anyone can verify this from his 
personal experience. Who, for in- 
stance, has not from time to time 
lighted upon some commodity 
which exactly suited him, and dis- 
covered that either a single man or 
a small firm is responsible for this 
excellence? Then, later, when he 
seeks it again, has not been disap- 
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pointed in his search and been told 
that the original purveyor has been 
bought up, and that the foul sub- 
stitute now offered him is the 
product of United Junk, Inc.? 

Or again, in what category does 
the millionaire appear superior to 
the man of moderate means? He 
is not happier; he is certainly not 
more intelligent. Look around and 
see. “But he is in a position to 
make munificent gifts to deserving 
causes and his great wealth pro- 
vides work for many who might 
otherwise be unemployed.” As to 
the gifts (when he makes them), 
they are no more than the return 
with his left hand of a fraction of 
what he has taken away with his 
right; and as regards employment 
of labor, the system that creates 
millionaires, in so doing, creates un- 
employment. The disbursements of 
the millionaire can never compen- 
sate for the evil which he and his 
kind have caused, for he has taken 
away independence and can only 
pay back with doles. 

Big states and small states? Are 
the former so invariably in better 
case than the latter? Is Switzerland, 
is Andorra, is Ireland grossly un- 
happy as compared with Russia, 
Germany, or the United States? Do 
Luxembourg and Denmark menace 
the well-being of the world? And 
if it be said that such small States 
live under the threat of destruction 


September 
by war, it is only fair to ask whether 
war is then the admitted climax of 
this worship of bigness, and 
whether as a matter of fact certain 
large States did not suffer between 
1914 and 1918. 

In the case of chain stores the 
end is obvious to any but the wil- 
fully blind—two or three standard- 
ized patterns in each category of 
goods, rising prices as monopoly 
strengthens its grip, and rapidly 
deteriorating quality both of goods 
and service. 

And what of the farms? Farm- 
ing is a highly skilled business. The 
small farm is under both the eye 
and the hand of one skilled man; 
on a big farm, while planning may 
come from one brain, the carrying 
out of the plan must be dispersed 
among many hands. Moreover, 
there is no room for waste in 50 
acres as there is in 1,000. Wher- 
ever statistics have been taken, they 
bear out this contention. As re- 
gards the income of the farmer, 
though the small farm never pro- 
duces big dividends, it has every- 
where been proved to be the most 
stable in this world of madly fluctu- 
‘ating prices. 

It is in this last statement that 
the key of the problem of megalo- 
mania is to be found. Stability, a 
modest competence, responsible 
work no longer attract. There is a 
general conviction that too much is 
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better than enough; that because 
vast fortunes may sometimes be ac- 
cumulated under modern conditions 
without the use of brains or hard 
work, therefore a moderate liveli- 


hood is demode. We have progress- 
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ed beyond that. There is also added 
the factor of fear. Unless we come 
out on the top in the scramble for 
money or power, we run the risk of 
being left destitute or enslaved. The 
middle is being taken out of life. 








NOTHING TOO SMALL 


Recently the Society for the Propagation of the Faith celebrated in 
Rome the seventy-fifth anniversary of the death of its foundress. 

In the year 1818 a young girl of Lyons, France, Pauline Jaricot by 
name, began to take up for the foreign missions a weekly collection of 
one penny each from the factory girls of that city. As the number of 
subscribers grew she conceived the further idea of dividing them into 
groups of ten, one member of each group to act as a promoter and col- 
lect the offerings of the others. Thus, with nothing more in view at first 
than a local mission effort, she laid the foundations of a great interna- 
tional organization, the Society for the Propagation of the Faith. 

The Society extended rapidly, not merely through France bui through- 
out the world. In 1923 Our Holy Father made it a Poniifical Society and 
transferred its headquarters from Lyons to Rome. Some idea of what 
this Society has meant to the missions during the 119 years of its existence 
may be gathered from the fact that since 1923 it has given to them in sub- 
sidies six hundred and thirty-one Italian lire. Owing to the fluctuations 
in the rate of foreign exchange during this period it is impossible to ex. 
press this amount exactly in terms of American money. 

But suppose that in 1818 Pauline Jaricot had said to herself “What 
is the use of my trying? The few pennies I shall be able to collect, what 
difference will they make to the missions?” 

What a difference it would have made to the missions, if the Society 
for the Propagation of the Faith had not been founded! 


The Far East (July, 1937). 
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Europe’s Declining Population 


The race is easy, going down 


That the population of Europe 
is on the decline has for some time 
been fairly well known to careful 
students of economics; but popular 
writers on the subject, and until 
lately even many economists, have 
been talking of the menace of over- 
population and commending efforts 
to restrict it. Recently, however, 
the facts of population trends have 
become more widely known, thanks 
largely to the appearance of able 
books on the subject by A. M. Carr- 
Saunders, R. R. Kuczynski and D. 
V. Glass. 

Since 1800, the European races 
have marvellously increased in num- 
bers. The population of Europe 
was only about 187 millions in 1800, 
but by 1933 it rose to 519 millions. 

Such a stupendous increase of 
population in Europe during the 
19th century was largely due to a 
fall in the death-rate and partly 
also to a rise in the birth-rate. A 
fall in the death-rate means a longer 
expectation of life. In the late 18th 
century, the expectation of life in 
Western Europe was about 35 
years; and even in 1840, it was 
about 45 years. Owing to various 
influences, the expectation of life 
has increased to between 57 and 68 
years. 


By P. J. THOMAS 
Condensed from The New Review 


The common belief that in an- 
cient times families were larger and 
fecundity greater is not true. There 
was less fertility when living con- 
ditions were hard and primitive; 
and it increased with the growth of 
civilization. Malthus and Darwin 
held this view, and lately Carr- 
Saunders and Kuczynski have 
brought ample evidence to prove 
it. They have shown that child- 
bearing capacity has increased with 
the improvement of living condi- 
tions, as in England between 1851 
and 1871. 

But since 1873 quite different 
trends have been in operation. Fifty 
years ago, the net reproduction-rate 
in Western Europe (excluding 
France) was about 1.5, and this 
meant a doubling of the population 
within two generations; but today 
it is below one all over Western 
Europe, and in most countries only 
.75. This enormous fall in the net 
reproduction-rate shows that fertil- 
ity has declined much more than 
mortality. According to the fertility 


and mortality rates of 1933, 100 


mothers gave birth to only 76 future 
mothers. 

The possible consequences of this 
have been worked out by Dr. Enid 
Charles and others: (1) If fertility 
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EUROPE’S DECLINING POPULATION ll 


and mortality rates remain at the 
1933 level, the total population of 
England and Wales (now about 40 
millions) will decline from 1945 
and may be about 27 millions in 
2005. (2) If fertility and mortality 
continue to decline at the recent 
rate, the decline will be steeper. In 
2005, the population may be 15 
millions, and in 2035, 4.4 millions. 

Why is the fertility-rate declin- 
ing? Partly through the artificial 
restriction of births. Partly perhaps 
through the working of some socio- 
logical or biological law which has 
not yet been discovered. Our knowl- 
edge of these phenomena is still 
very elementary. 

Europe must fully realize the true 
nature of the problem. According 
to Dr. Kuczynski, one of the great- 
est demographers of the world and 
a Jew by religion, “the decline in 
fertility can be explained neither 
by a decrease of fecundity nor by 
a decrease of nuptiality nor by a 
rise of the age of marriage. Fer- 
tility has decreased through the 
spread of birth-control.” 

He also effectively answers those 
who support birth-control as a 
means of relieving economic dis- 
tress: “Those who consider eco- 
nomic distress as the main cause of 
birth-control are inclined to assume 
that with a general improvement 
of economic conditions birth-con- 
trol would be foregone by many 


couples. No one assumes that the 
well-to-do would have more chil- 
dren if they were wealthier still; 
why should the poor desire more 
children if they were better off?” 
Those who claim that birth-con- 
trol is a remedy for unemployment 
are labouring under a fallacy. With 
a declining population, unemploy- 
ment would necessarily increase, 
since a fall in demand will disor- 
ganize industry. With an increase 
in the proportion of aged persons 
in the population—already this in- 
crease has been striking in England 
—a relatively small number of able- 
bodied persons will have to support 
a growing group of aged and un- 
employed persons. This would 
make taxation heavy. As Mr. Glass 
says: “Not only will industry be 
likely to suffer, but we, too, as con- 
sumers, may find our standard of 
life lowered remarkably. The com- 
modities we buy today are cheap, 
largely because they are made by 
mass-production methods, and such 
methods are profitable to producers 
only because large numbers of peo- 
ple demand the goods they make. 
If our numbers fall, and with them 
the extent of the market, the whole 
costs structure of industry may be 
changed radically, because it may 
no longer pay to manufacture goods 
in such quantities. This in turn 
may lead to the abandonment of the 
more efficient large-scale methods 
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of production, with the result that 
the prices of most goods will rise.” 

The effects of a declining popula- 
tion will be far-reaching and cumu- 
lative. Economic progress is depend- 
ent on a growing population; and 
when population declines, economic 
retrogression is inevitable. The laws 
of social evolution are still unknown 
or imperfectly known, but it is 
doubtful if the decline in European 
population can be effectively pre- 


vented. However, the evil day may 
be put off, and that by itself is 
much. Government action can do 
little. The only possible way is a 
change in the moral and social out- 
look of the people. Marriage and 
the family must be reinstated in the 
place from which they have been 
dethroned, and pleasure must not be 
the dominant passion of human 
lives. This can only happen under 
the influence of a better morality. 











BIRTH-DECREASE 








The total enrollment of pupils in Catholic elementary schools 
in 1936 was 2,102,889 pupils. This was a decrease of 56,763 
pupils or 2.6 per cent from the enrollment of 2,159,652 pupils in 
1934. This loss in pupils is all the more disturbing when we 
consider that it is not limited to this recent survey. 

Up to 1930, surveys showed an increase from biennium to 
biennium. Since 1930 there has been a steady decrease in ele- 
mentary school enrollment as follows: 1930 to 1932 the loss was 
1.3 per cent, 1932 to 1934 1.5 per cent, and 1934 to 1936 2.6 per 
cent. 

This decrease in elementary school pupils is not confined to 
Catholic schools. The most recent report on school statistics § 
issued by the U. S. Office of Education shows that from 1930 
to 1934 there was a drop of 2.4 per cent in the elementary school 
enrollment of the public schools. It was explained in this latter 
report that the decreases were at that time confined to the first 
five grades. The fact that the N.C.W.C. report is for a later 
period and that the scope of the decline has been extended may 
account for the larger percentage of decrease in the Catholic ele- 
mentary school enrollment. 








James E. Cummings in Columbia. 














The Mirror of God 


Something about the problem of pain 


Once I said: God is not good! 
Sorrow hovers over His world like 
a dark cloud that never moves away. 
All His creatures are garbed in 
pain’s dark cloth, pain that is tor- 
ment, fear, terror, horror. And 
these are not merely permitted by 
Him—they proceed from Him! His 
natural laws are founded on sorrow. 
No night passes free of the cries of 
death, the screams of agony, the 
mad yells of pain, the low moans 
of His bloodless puppets. And the 
higher living creatures climb the 
ladder of perfection, the more sensi- 
tive to pain do they become. On 
the pinnacle of the world is man, 
the most perfect of all God’s earthly 
creatures; but he is likewise the 
most ingenious at determining new 
methods of torture. By his own 
efforts he has invented a hell of 
his own. 

They said to me: You are too 
young to have already despaired. 
Take courage; things will change 
for the better and you will be 
happy. You have great talent; and 
if you try, you can become a law- 
yer, a physician. Success in your 
career, a family, will change your 
outlook. 

Despaired? I had not despaired! 
There was a road open to me. There 


Condensed from Nuntius Aulae 
By HENRY J. MARTIN, C. PP. S. 


is always a road open to anyone 
who wearies of this life. Advance 
in the world? A lawyer? Or a 
physician? No! Lawyers and physi- 
cians prolong life, prolong suffering. 
Success? That always comes at a 
price, the game is not worth the 
candle. And what is success in this 
life but the temporary alleviation 
of pain? No, I would endure it no 
longer. I had made up my mind; 
I would quit. 

It was but a short walk to the 
old cove beneath whose waters I 
intended to bury myself and my 
sorrows. There everything seemed 
unnaturally still. How strangely the 
water in that almost fatal pool re- 
flected my image. It formed a per- 
fect portrait! I stood peering into 
the pool, amazed to see so perfect 
a picture of myself in the calm 
water. Then by accident I dislodged 
a tiny piece of stone from the ledge 
on which I stood; and when I saw 
the image in the water shattered, 
my hand moved to my face. I was 
surprised to find that my face had 
not been marred. When I looked 
again the image was once more 
assuming its original form. Once 
more it reflected my features. It 
was reassuring to see that I had not 


been broken as the image had been. 


St. Charles Seminary, Carthagena, O., July, 1937. 
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The reflection was broken, not my 
face. The water .. . I had intended 
to end my .. . it was nice, lying 
there in the shade by the pool. I 
closed my eyes. I had to think! 
How comfortable it was, there in 
the soft grass. 

I must have fallen asleep. For 
there, high in the clouds, I saw a 
magnificent face, more majestic, 
more breath-takingly beautiful than 
any I had ever seen before, looking 
down upon bottomless water which 
cast back a most perfect image of 
the celestial visage. There was con- 
formity between the face above and 
the image below. But then some- 
thing splashed into the water, and 
the reflection was broken. It was 
no longer the likeness of the beauti- 
ful countenance in the sky. Above 
in the clouds, the face was still won- 
derfully beautiful and tender; be- 
low, the image was shattered. But, 
as I looked, over those lovely fea- 
tures there moved something stain- 
ed with blood. A cross! It cast a 
long shadow full upon the surface 
of the water. I noticed how strange- 
ly the shadow of the cross fell in 
with the shattered image, and fitted 
itself so neatly to the ruffled sur- 
face of the pit. The mighty chasm 
was now nearly a faultless image of 
the cross-ed face. Now again, I re- 
flected, there was harmony between 
the reality above and the reflection 
below. 





September 


Then it began to storm! Blood 
from the cross was on me. A ter- 
rific peal of thunder! I struggled to 
rise. I awoke. I had dreamed all 
this! There had really been no face 
in the sky! No yawning abyss be- 
low! No blood dripping on me. 
But, oh yes, I had made up my 
mind. I must do it now. 

At the pool I saw my resemblance 
again in the water. How clearly 
defined it was! Why, it was like 
the dream I had just had. Could 
it have some significance? And 
then I knew. In alarm I started 
running, I knew not where. My 
brain was bursting. My God! How 
quickly I learned after so many 
years of blindness. When the pebble 
dropped into the water I had not 
known what it meant. I thought I 
did! Only after a wildly fanciful 
dream could I perceive that here 
was the answer to the riddle of 
life. 

God in His infinite mercy gazed 
into the ocean of nothingness and 
willed to see His reflection cast 
back. That was creation. How 
beautiful and good it was until man 
in bold defiance cast in the pebble 
of original sin. Instantly the image 
was broken and disfigured. The 
world was filled with suffering and 
covered with blood. But God had 
not changed. Only His image. And 
suffering! I was wrong. Suffering 
is not a reflection of God. But 








1937 


until the harmony between the 
image and the Imaged was restored 
there could be no happiness. For 
to be the likeness of one’s Creator 
—that is happiness. The mountains 
reflected God’s greatness, the flow- 
ers His beauty, the stars His ma- 
jesty and the universe His wisdom. 
But what could suffering, bloody 
humanity reflect? It too must re- 
flect God. But how? Only in pain 
and suffering. For that, God must 
take on the form of suffering hu- 
manity; so God sent His only-be- 
gotten Son to shed His blood for 
us. And then the harmony be- 
tween the image and the Imaged 
was miraculously restored. The 
mountains, indeed, still reflect His 
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greatness, the stars His majesty 
and the flowers His beauty; but 
only suffering humanity can reflect 
the dying God-Man on the Cross 
at Calvary. That was why the 
mighty Cross was unfurled before 
the majestic Face. And the Blood 
dripping from the Cross. That was 
the Price of our Happiness! 

Now? Oh, now I have gone back 
to work and to my suffering; now 
I know that in suffering I best reflect 
the God who became my Brother 
that He might become my Co-suf- 
ferer. Now I realize the meaning 
of Paul’s saying that I “now re- 
joice in my sufferings . . . and fill 
up those things that are wanting 
of the sufferings of Christ.” 


oe) 





4 





AVERAGE PERSON 


A good illustration of how a man of ordinary ability may attain success by mak- 
ing the most of his opportunities is found in Alcuin, an English schoolmaster of the 
eighth century. When returning from a visit to Rome he fell under the notice of the 
Emperor Charlemagne. It so happened that the emperor was looking for a principal 
for his royal school, and he offered Alcuin the place. Alcuin accepted, and this was 
the beginning of a great career, especially for a schoolmaster. It was a heavy burden 
Charlemagne imposed upon him—that he should make the Franks familiar with the 
Latin language, create schools, and do everything he could to revive learning But he 
accepted the task willingly, worked faithfully, and succeeded far beyond his own 
expectations. His influence on the intellectual development of Europe can hardly be 
over-estimated. It may almost be said that the educational development of the modern 
world dates from him and his school. Yet all accounts agree that he was a man of 
only ordinary ability. 

A. W. Macy, Curious Bits of History. 








The Red Dictator 


By G. JENSEN 


He thinks the end justifies any means 


Condensed from The Canadian Messenger 


It is characteristic of Stalin to be- 
tray his best friends, to hold to no 
moral principles, when his own in- 
terests are concerned. The career 
of the Red Dictator is a continuous 
fabric of treachery, deceit, and in- 
sincerity. Of the several works 
dealing with Stalin only two de- 
serve attention though neither is 
strictly speaking a biography of the 
dictator. One is a report of the 
Comrade Beria upon the official 
history of the Bolshevik organiza- 
tions in the Caucasus; the other is 
the book by the French Commun- 
ist, B. Souvarine, on Bolshevism. 
Beria’s narrative, written in 1935, 
is the official version for the pur- 
pose of extolling Stalin as the great 
leader of the Communist Revolu- 
tion. Therefore the role of the in- 
significant Georgian revolutionary 
is magnified to represent him as 
much more important than he was. 
For this purpose the Soviet ruler 
did not scruple to falsify facts. 
The falsification begins with the 
very birth of Josef Dzhugashvili 
(Stalin’s real name). The father of 
the future Communist leader was 
a peasant, but Beria transforms him 
into a workman at a leather fac- 
tory. The change is made to give 
the dictator the necessary “prole- 


tarian” origin. The boy was placed 
in the Gori parish school by his 
mother, then in the Tiflis eccle- 
siastical seminary from which he 
was later expelled. Here the offi- 
cial version is incomplete: it de- 
clares that the authorities discov- 
ered that the student headed a 
group of young Socialists. But this 
version does not mention that, after 
Stalin’s discharge, several other stu- 
dents also were expelled. M. Sou- 
varine believes they were denounc- 
ed by josef Dzhugashvili, who later 
argued that, “having lost any hope 
of becoming priests, these young 
men would become _revolution- 
aries.” 

At nineteen Dzhugashvili joined 
the revolutionary party, and after 
a labor demonstration on May 1, 
1901, in Tiflis and a clash with 
the police, he had to keep in hid- 
ing. 

Stalin became a bandit in June, 
1907, when he robbed a consign- 
ment of currency taken under es- 
cort from the Tiflis state-bank. Ex- 
propriations and terrorism were 
condemned at the time by the Bol- 
shevik Party, so the participants in 
the Tiflis robbery were expelled 
from the Party. But Lenin, who 
was not too particular in the choice 
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of his collaborators, having receiv- 
ed the spoils of the expropriation 
and being a practical business-man, 
decided that it would be absurd to 
return the money to the capitalists; 
so, having pocketed it, he could 
only exonerate Stalin. 

From 1908 to 1917 his life was 
a series of arrests, deportations, and 
escapes. Describing him in 1912, 
a socialist-revolutionary who was 
exiled with him in Siberia describes 
Stalin as “a thief, an anti-Semite, 
a friend of the police, and a trai- 
tor.” 

Stalin was ever a_ traitor— 
throughout his career we see him 
intriguing and betraying. He has 
no friends: Enukidze, with whom 
he worked for the revolution at 
the age of 19, Stalin discharged 
from office in 1935 and sent into 
exile. Sverdlov, his fellow-prisoner 
at Turukhansk in 1913, could not 
endure his society and asked the 
authorities to transfer him. 

When during the last years of 
Lenin’s life, Stalin became Secre- 
tary-General of the Communist 
Party, he covertly built up the 
party-machine in such a way that 
Leon Trotsky discovered too late 
that the key-positions in the Party 
were held by Stalin’s men. Thus 
Trotsky, whom Lenin had chosen 
to succeed him, was ousted. Stalin, 
whom Lenin despised and called 
“the Georgian Satrap,” seized con- 


trol of the Communistic party. 
Stalin’s defeat of Trotskyism is 
too well known to need repetition. 
Having made the mistake of allow- 
ing Trotsky to escape the country, 
he ruthlessly massacred all those 
who at any time showed sympathy 
for Trotsky or contempt for Stalin. 
It is said that Stalin never forgets 
nor forgives; he patiently bides his 
time until, as opportunities occur, 
he strikes. Then his revenge is 
terrible. He cares for nobody and 
nothing; if he officially stands for 
Communism, it is because it suits 
his purposes. In reality there is 
nothing left in the U.S.S.R. of the 
original Communism of Marx and 
Lenin. As the former Communist 
Doriot recently said in a speech at 
Geneva, the Communist experi- 
ment has completely failed in Rus- 
sia. The workman earns less than 
1,000 roubles per annum, while the 
writer who belauds the regime may 
get a million roubles a year. Fif- 
teen per cent of the population en- 
joy half of the nation’s wealth. 
Stalin has already re-established 
domestic service, inheritance, even 
titles of nobility; he will soon be 
the first Lord Protector of Red Rus- 
sia under a ruthless dictatorship. 
Stalin suppressed the Union of 
old Bolsheviks and that of the Vet- 
erans of the Revolution and Civil 
War during 1935. These men who 
helped Lenin to overthrow the old 
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regime had become suspected and 
dangerous in the eyes of his suc- 
cessor. Then came the great Trot- 
skyist trials of which we have not 
yet heard the end; for the term 
Trotskyist is comprehensive and in- 
cludes every kind of opposition of 
the right and of the left, people of 
the most divergent views but united 
by the whim of the tyrant for 
wholesale destruction. 

Though an excellent organizer 
and an astute politician by nature, 
Stalin has neither education nor 
culture. The speeches he makes in 
public, when not prepared by his 
staff, show it clearly. We shall, to 
conclude this short sketch, give an 
extract from his speech made on 
November 25, 1936, at the Eighth 
Congress of the Soviets in Moscow 
upon the Draft Constitution of the 
U.S.S.R., quoting the official Soviet 
translation which perfectly renders 
the manner of speech of the ruler 
of 170,000,000 men, whom Com- 
munists all over the world consider 
their leader: 


“The landlord class, as you 
know, had been liquidated already 
as a result of the victorious conclu- 
sion of the civil war. As to the 
other exploiting classes, they have 
shared the fate of the landlord 
class. The capitalist class in the 
sphere of industry has ceased to 
exist. The kulak class in the sphere 
of agriculture has ceased to exist. 
And the merchants and profiteers 
in the sphere of trade have ceased 
to exist. Thus all the exploiting 
classes have now been liquidated.” 

Many additions can be made to 
this terrible chaplet: Priests and 
ministers of religion have been 
liquidated; scientists, writers, and 
journalists, as representing free and 
independent thought, have ceased 
to exist; millions of peasants have 
been liquidated; whole territories 
in the Ukraine have been laid 
waste; the same has happened in 
the Caucasus and the Cossack ter- 
ritory where hundreds of thousands 
of men, women, and children, have 


been liquidated. 





VOR 


IN A SPANISH ‘GRAVEYARD 


The Portugal newspaper Seculo reports that Alvaro Esteva, a Spanish manu- 
facturer with Insurgent sympathies, played dead in a Malaga cemetery for two whole 
months. Mr. Esteva hid in an empty coffin in the family tomb to escape government 
troopers during government domination of the seaport. He emerged when Insurgent 
troops took the town. Each night, said Mr. Esteva, he heard the screams of persons 
being executed in the graveyard. He subsisted on food his sisters concealed in wreaths 
which they laid upon the graves. His hair, jet black two months ago, turned snowy 


white. 


The New York Times. 











Account of a practice new to the U. S. 


A number of cities this spring 
have added a little color to the 
usual drab scene of a down-town 
business section. The color is the red 
of the Catholic Evidence Guild ban- 
ner. In the month of May, the 
Guild platform, banner and cross 
made their debut on the street- 
corners of many cities in the East 
and West and as usual elicited locks 
of astonishment from Catholics and 
non-Catholics alike. The rapid de- 
velopment of street corner preach- 
ing during these past 12 months is 
truly remarkable. There is at pres- 
ent no accurate estimate of the 
number of Evidence Guilds through- 
out the country but one needs no 
stretch of the imagination to real- 
ize that they will soon exist from 
coast to coast. 

The Catholic Evidence Guild 
seeks only to give a simple exposi- 
tion of Catholic doctrine. There is 
no real problem in teaching religion 
in church or in the classroom, be- 
cause we are dealing with Cath- 
olics already imbued with Catholi- 
cism. But the scene is entirely dif- 
ferent on the street corner. When 
a speaker mounts the platform, 
makes the Sign of the Cross and 
begins to teach that Christ is not 
only man but God also, he is talk- 


Street Preaching 


By JAMES JOSEPH WALSH 
Condensed from The Voice 


ing to persons whose beliefs are 
not the same as his own. He faces 
people whose attitude towards re- 
ligion forms a cross section of the 
average non-Catholic in America. 
In a typical Evidence Guild gather- 
ing, one meets two classes of peo- 
ple: Protestants who jealously guard 
their age-old prejudices, and Indif- 
ferentists, who wonder why such 
a stir is made when the Virginity 
of Mary is mentioned. 

The immediate problem of the 
Guild speaker, then, is to gain the 
interest of that mixed crowd. As a 
Catholic he is no general object of 
interest. This is indeed a problem, 
but one that can never be solved 
by choosing a series of proofs, be- 
cause the Protestant will greet each 
proof with an ancient objection col- 
ored with prejudice, while the In- 
differentist will yawn and murmur, 
“What of it?” 

Passing up the use of proofs, the 
Guildsman concentrates on exposi- 
tion and directs all his efforts to- 
wards showing what doctrines 
mean, without laboring to show 
that they are true or desirable. In 
other words, the speaker will not 
prove that there is a God, but rather 
he will make the crowd realize 
what we mean by God; for if a 
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man doesn’t know what we mean 
by God, of what use is a proof that 
there is one? Moreover, if a per- 
son can realize what the doctrines 
mean, then the truths themselves 
by their very force will help to cap- 
ture him. To attain this end, the 
Guildsman seeks to find some- 
thing already in the minds of the 
hearers to which he may attach the 
truths he wants to teach. In this 
procedure, he will neither ridicule 
the beliefs of a rabid sectarian, nor 
will he attempt to cover up any 
scandals of the past. When such 
simple methods of exposition are 
used, there is a splendid opportun- 
ity of rooting out error and dispel- 
ling prejudice, even of inspiring a 
genuine admiration for the Church. 
One needs no fertile imagination 
to conceive the immense good that 
can thus be accomplished. 

For five years the Baltimore 
group had been flourishing with 
the help of some splendid lay 
speakers. I was one of seven semin- 
arians who attended their meeting. 
The first half of it was devoted to 
a lecture by a senior speaker, which 


was followed by an open discus- 


sion of the subject. It was however, 
the last half of the session that in- 
terested us more. Four or five prac- 
tice talks were delivered by Guild 
aspirants, who had good reason to 
be nervous. Before each could re- 
sume his seat, he had to run the 


September 
gauntlet of objections, which sprang 
at once from every section of the 
room. It is commonly accepted 
fact that the treatment given the 
practice-speaker is enough to make 
him decide then and there whether 
he can take it. As we have since 
found, street-hecklers are practically 
reverent towards you compared with 
the cross-examination and steady 
fire of these would-be sectarians. 

It was an enthusiastic group that 
returned to the Seminary that night 
with one thought uppermost in 
their minds, that they might set 
up their own platform on a street 
corner. With spring, the desire was 
realized. Fr. Russell led us to our 
first pitch like lambs to the slaugh- 
ter. If you were to attend a street 
meeting, you would witness some- 
thing like this: There would be 
the first speaker waving his arms in 
the unenviable task of drawing a 
crowd, and earnestly pleading with 
a few potential hecklers to kindly 
move in a few inches, because the 
noise of street cars and autos can 
outlast anybody’s voice. Usually he 
will get down without any fur fly- 
ing, leaving the crowd undecided 
whether to leave now or waste a 
few more minutes in the hope that 
a real verbal clash will soon take 
place. The second speaker usually 
decides this matter. His talk is 
supposed to last at least 15 min- 
utes, at the end of which time he 
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takes any questions pertaining to his 
subject. 

The technique used in “fishing” 
for questions and objections would 
be the envy of any salesman. If 
the crowd is unresponsive, the 
speaker will confidently repeat in a 
very loud voice that Peter is the 
rock, or that Mary is truly the 
Mother of God, and then look 
around for a disagreeing look or a 
shake of the head. He might chal- 
lenge the dissenter, asking politely 
why he disagrees. However it is 
not at all uncommon that the 
speaker’s seemingly calm demeanor 
is suddenly disturbed by an anxious 
voice asking a question. There are 
a number of ways of baiting the 
crowd and it is rather safe to say 
that before the second speaker re- 


tires, the crowd has decided to stay. 
Practically always the objections 
are sincere and the hecklers polite, 
though none the less insistent. 

The first time a speaker ascends 
the platform and faces the crowd 
or an empty corner, he is apt to ex- 
perience a hopeless, inglorious, 
downtrodden feeling, and you'll 
agree that at this particular moment 
the weaving of a rope of sand 
would be more sensible and any 
other place more acceptable. How- 
ever, it is only fair to state that such 
emotions rapidly give way to a 
feeling of pride in the work, for 
at the foot of the platform the next 
speaker is saying the rosary and 
more likely someone out there is 
hearing God’s message for the first 
time. 








“Ti wee 


George Rector, well-known restaurateur, relates in his mem- 
oirs that at an Army and Navy Club dinner, Willie Collier, 
the actor, arose to speak after a dreary hour’s eulogy by a gen- 
eral. Collier’s entire speech w1s: 

“Ladies and gentlemen: Now I know what they mean by 
the army and navy forever.” 
Which is somewhat longer than Wilton Lackaye’s witty 
speech before an amateur dramatic society after a two-hour intro- 
duction by the chairman, who wound up by saying: 

“The guest of honor will now give us his address.” 

Lackaye arose and said: 

“My address is the Lambs’ Club.” Then he sat down. 
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The Photograph of Christ 


By EDWARD A. WUENSCHEL, C. SS. R., S. T. D. 


Condensd from Pax 


And Joseph taking the body wrapped it up in a clean linen cloth 


The cloth, known as the Holy 
Shroud, is preserved in the cathe- 
dral of Turin, Italy. It is a linen 
sheet 14 feet 3 inches long and 3 
feet 7 inches wide. Along the 
length of the sheet is the complete 
imprint of the front and the back of 
the Body of Christ, the two figures 
being placed with their heads to- 
wards the center. The imprint is a 
rather dim brown stain. There are 
many darker red stains caused by 
blood. 

As we look upon the Holy 
Shroud, the final scene in the drama 
of Calvary rises before us. The 
Divine Victim has spoken His last 
word and bowed His head in hom- 
age to death. His Body, mantled 
with sweat and clotted blood, stili 
hangs on the cross. The lance 
crashes into His side and draws a 
stream of blood and water. Then 
Joseph of Arimathea comes to re- 
move the Body. With the help of 
John he releases the hands and feet 


from the grip of the nails, while: 


the holy women, with the sorrow- 
ful Mother in their midst, look on 
in silence. Reverently they carry 


the precious burden to the nearby 
tomb in which no man has yet 
been laid. 

By this time the day is nearly 
spent. Soon the first three stars ap- 
pearing in the heavens will mark 
the beginning of the Sabbath, when 
all labor is forbidden; and that Sab- 
bath is doubly sacred, for it is also 
the great feast of the Pasch. They 
must, therefore, postpone the usual 
burial rites—washing, anointing 
and swathing with linen bands. 
There is time only to sprinkle the 
long, narrow sheet with the aro- 
matic spices which Nicodemus has 
brought. On one half of the sheet 
they lay the Body, with the head 
towards the center; the other half 
they fold over the head so as to 
cover the Body. As they hastily 
seal the tomb with a great stone 
and make their cheerless way back 
to Jerusalem, the first lights of the 
Paschal feast flicker in the dark- 
ness. 

They must have been deeply dis- 
tressed to leave the Master in such 
a condition, but it was so planned 
by Providence. The Body must re- 


From The Chalice (5300 Fort Hamilton Pkwy., Brooklyn, N. Y.) one may get 
a 20 page description of the Shroud with many pictures of it (10 copies, 50 cents). 
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main as it was when taken down 
from the cross, covered with blood 
and the sweat of agony, for this 
was the means by which Christ 
would leave us His portrait. He 
would portray Himself with the 
emblems of His sacrifice still upon 
Him, and with His face still bear- 
ing the expression moulded by the 
hand of death. During the silent 
hours in the tomb ammonia vapors 
arose from the sweat and, with the 
aloes, caused an indelible stain on 
the Shroud in the likeness of the 
martyred Godman. As if to set His 
signature upon this masterpiece, He 
allowed the clotted blood to be 
moistened again in the ammonia 
charged atmosphere and _transfer- 
red to the Shroud in the very form 
in which it had dried on His Body. 

When Peter and John entered 
the empty tomb on Easter morn- 
ing, they found the burial linen 
lying on the ground. The Gospels 
say nothing about the imprint, but 
we learn from other sources that 
the Apostles saw upon the Shroud 
the fresh traces of the sacred Body. 
We learn also that the image on the 
Shroud was the model for early 
representations of Christ. Some 
time before the 12th century the 
Shroud was taken to Constantin- 
ople and kept in the emperor’s pal- 
ace. Here it was withheld from 
public view. In the early years of 
the 13th century, however, it was 


shown every Friday in a church 
dedicated to our Lady, “stretched 
upright, so that all could clearly 
sce the figure of the Lord.” In the 
pillage of Constantinople, in 1204, 
the Shroud disappeared. About 
1353 we find it again, at Lirey in 
France, whither it was brought by 
Geoffrey de Charny, a knight who 
had served in the Crusade of 1346. 
In 1450 it was lodged at Chambery 
in the care of the Duke of Savoy, 
ancestor of the King of Italy, who 
is still its traditional guardian. In 
1572 it was brought to Turin, 
where it has remained ever since. 

I call the imprint of the Shroud 
a photograph because it is a nega- 
tive, as exact as if Christ had been 
photographed directly with a cam- 
era. A negative is an image in 
which the lights appear dark and 
the shadows light, as we can see 
on any photographic film. Such is 
the image on the Shroud. The re- 
liefs of the face, for instance, which 
should be light, are dark; the cavi- 
ties, which should be dark, are 
light. For this reason the image, as 
it is on the Shroud, looks unna- 
tural and expressionless, as every 
negative does. When it is photo- 
graphed, however, it appears upon 
the film as a perfect positive, the 
same as when a print is made from 
an ordinary photographic negative. 
We then see the figure of Chrsit as 
he actually appeared in death. It is 
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as if the Shroud itself were a great 
film with which Christ was photo- 
graphed in the tomb. There His 
true likeness remained hidden in 
the unsightly stains, a negative fully 
developed, till photography was 
able to reveal it to the world. 

But how do we know that the 
image on the Shroud is the imprint 
of Christ? May it not be the work 
of some artist? May it not be the 
imprint of some other person? 

First, we are sure that no human 
hand could have produced this im- 
age because it is such a marvelous 
negative. The idea of a negative 
became known through the inven- 
tion of photography, and that was 
only a century ago. No artist, there- 
fore, could have conceived the idea 
of painting a negative before that 
time. 8 

Secondly, we are sure that this is 
the direct imprint of a corpse. At 
all points where we see the dark 
red stains on the Shroud there is 
real blood, formed as naturally as 
blood on an actually bleeding body. 
The blood is so well preserved that 
scientists can still analyse it. They 
can see how the blood coagulated, 
fibrin and corpuscles forming a 
clot and separating from the water 
portion. 

The image on the Shroud, more- 
over, is the kind of image that can 
be produced under certain condi- 
tions by a human body. In the 
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sweat resulting from prolonged pain 
and fever there is a great amount 
of urea. This changes into car- 
bonate of ammonia, and this in 
turn gives off a fine vapor which 
causes a brown stain on a cloth 
treated wth aloes. The stain is a 
negative image of the figure from 
which the vapor is given off be- 
cause the reliefs of the figure, be- 
ing closest to the cloth, cause the 
darkest stain, while the cavities and 
the rounded sides, being farther re- 
moved from the cloth, cause a light- 
er stain. It is thus that scientists 
on the basis of many experiments, 
explain the imprint of the Shroud. 

Finally, we know that this is the 
imprint of Christ in the same way 
as we know a person by his exclu- 
sive marks of identification. The 
imprint itself shows certain identi- 
fying marks. It shows that certain 
definite conditions were necessary 
to produce it. From the Gospels 
we know that Christ possessed these 
marks and fulfilled these condi- 
tions. They are such that they 
could have been present in no other 
person. 

The man whose imprint we see 


-on the Shroud was scourged, crown- 


ed with thorns and crucified. His 
side was pierced after death. 
Though he had been horribly tor- 
tured and was covered with sweat 
and blood, his body was not wash- 
ed or otherwise prepared for burial. 
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It was simply enveloped in the long 
sheet, upon which there was a cer- 
tain amount of aloes. It was en- 
closed in the sheet no more than 
30 or 40 hours, for that is the length 
of time normally required to pro- 
duce such an imprint. If the Body 
had remained in the cloth longer, 
the imprint would have become a 
uniform blur and would eventually 
have been destroyed with the cloth 
by the corruption of the body. 

The Gospel story of the Passion, 
Burial and Resurrection describes 
how everything depicted on the 
Shroud occurred in the one case 
of Christ. The various torments of 
the Passion were inflicted on Him 
as the result of an exceptional set 
of circumstances. His hasty, incom- 
plete Burial was also exceptional, 
due to a combination of apparent 
accidents. His Resurrection  ac- 
counts for the removal of the body 
at exactly the right time. Never, 
since the world began, could all 
this have occurred in any other 
person. 

The imprint is so complete that 
it supplements the written record 
with many details which will be 
cherished by any Christian. It 
shows, for instance, that the whole 
body was scouraged, both front and 
back, and that the scourage was 
made of flexible thongs, each 
weighted at the end with two 
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balls. The crown of thorns was a 
network covering the whole head 
like a helmet. The hands were 
pierced through the wrists, of which 
the bony structure was the only 
place where a nail could be driven 
to carry the weight of the sus- 
pended body. Both feet were pierc- 
ed with a single nail, the left over 
the right, leaving the left knee stiff- 
ened in a bent position. It was the 
right side that was pierced by the 
lance, between the fifth and sixth 
rib. The lance bored through the 
right lung and penetrated the sac 
surrounding the heart. From this 
sac came the “water” which flowed 
forth with the blood. The height 
of our Lord, as computed from the 
imprint, was about 5 feet 11 inches. 
He was perfectly proportioned and 
weighed about 170 pounds. 

Above all, the Shroud reveals 
the face of the dead Christ, beaten 
and bruised with many blows, 
blood-stained and drawn with 
agony, yet still mirroring the great 
soul it had enshrined. There is 
majesty there and deep sorrow, 
confident strength and _ tender 
mercy. The face is calm and peace- 
ful, yet it radiates a gripping power. 
It is the face of Christ dead, yet it 
seems to live. It is the outward 
form of death, trans-figured by the 
indwelling Divinity and holding 


the promise of resurrection. 











Portrait of Catechetics 


By THOMAS F. COAKLEY 


This is not theory 


Condensed from The Catholic Observer 


Within. the limits of my parish 
there is another very large Italian 
parish. Its equipment is inadequate 
to take care of all the children in 
the parish school. Many other 
children, for this and other reasons, 
were forced to attend public schools 
in the neighborhood. 

With the consent of Bishop 
Boyle, we proceeded to solve the 
problem by renting rooms in 
dwellings across the street from the 
eight public schools in our parish. 
The houses are rented from Cath- 
olic people for several hours on two 
days of each week. The whole ar- 
rangement is on a strict business 
basis. We pay rent for the rooms 
which are thoroughly cleaned, 
camp-stools put in place, heat pro- 
vided, and everything in readiness 
for the pupils at 3:30 o’clock. 

At dismissal time, five nuns of 
the Order of Mission Helpers of 
the Sacred Heart, guide the Cath- 
olic children across the street to 
the houses. Catechism is taught for 
one hour. Religious hymns are 
learned. We even have a portable 
organ. There is no charge. Books 
are free. Everything is free. 

Very splendid cooperation is ob- 
tained from the Puble School 
Board, the principals and teachers. 


Catholic children, for example, are 
not kept after school on days when 
we provide religious instruction. 
The nuns are introduced to the 
pupils by the principals. In every 
way the public school authorities 
have manifested a genuine interest 
in the religion classes, even to the 
point of excusing the children when 
we have retreats in our own church 
for three days prior to first Com- 
munion and Confirmation. On 
these occasions, the children come 
to church in a body, escorted by 
motorcycle policemen through the 
traffic dangers. 

At present we have 694 children 
in eight centers, directly across the 
street from eight public schools. 
They receive two hours of religious 
instruction each week according to 
a fixed schedule. Since the work 
began three years ago, 248 children 
have been baptised. Nearly 500 
have made their first Communion. 

We insisted that their parents ac- 
company the children to their first 
Communion, and then we discover- 
ed that many parents were involv- 
ed in irregular marriages which had 
to be rectified and blessed by the 
Church. Marriages were validated 
to the number of 139. In the course 
of this process, other members of 
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the family were brought back to 
Mass attendance and reception of 
the Sacraments—to the number of 
382. In two years 251 children and 
adults were confirmed. 

A comparison of the effectiveness 
of such instruction was made re- 
cently. An identical test was given 
to a group of Catholic school chil- 
dren and to a similar group of Cath- 
olic children attending public 
schools who had received religious 
instruction for only a part of one 
year. The examination was writ- 
ten, given by surprise, with no 
preparation, and with no selection 
of children. The examiner was 
Father J. Elliot Ross of the Univer- 
sity of Virginia. He was unac- 
quainted with the children and had 
no way of knowing who were par- 
ish and who were public school 
children. 

The examination papers were re- 
turned by Father Ross with scarce- 
ly a shade of difference. If any dif- 
ference existed, it was in favor of 
the public school student. 

I attribute the effectiveness of 
our instruction plan to the remark- 
able skill and tact of the nuns who 
are well trained in pedagogy and 
devote their time exclusively to this 
work. 


When the pupils make their first 
Communion, we make the occa- 
sion a gala feast day. Public school 
children are not looked down upon 
as step-children, nor are they treat- 
ed with anything but the greatest 
courtesy. 

Some Saturday morning is usu- 
ally selected, making it unneces- 
sary for the parents to lose a day’s 
work or for the children to be out 
of school. The Mass is always a 
Solemn Mass, with every priest in 
attendance, and with a full choir 
of 125 voices. 

The total expense is negligible. 
The only cost is for catechisms and 
Bible histories, for the meagre sal- 
ary of the nuns, and for the room 
rentals. Some householders refuse 
to accept payment, feeling that they 
want to have a part in a notable 
religious undertaking. 

We would like to emphasize the 
fact that our plan is in thorough 
accord with the principles of Amer- 
ican democracy. Certified lay teach- 
ers might be used in those parishes 
where nuns for this work are not 
available. The plan should appeal 
to those pastors who are financially 
unable to increase their plants and 
equipment to take care of all Cath- 
olic children in parish schools. 





Designed for children who do not attend Catholic schools is a 


roposed LEAFLET 


CATECHISM to be published weekly by the Catechetical Guild of St. Paul, Minn. 








We Have A Baby 


By JAMES ST. GEORGE LYNCH 
Condensed from St. Francis Home Journal 


Some consider babies a neces- 
sary nuisance for others—a fancy 
founded upon lugubrious incidents 
woven into familiar scenes, depict- 
ing the dishevelled mother bending 
over a washtub in squalid sur- 
roundings, the distraught, heavy- 
eyed father trudging the floor at 
some unearthly hour. 

Doleful details are exaggerated. 
Squalling brats. Heck! Babies are 
not naturally cantankerous. The 
fault is often ours. Things bother 
them. A roll of cloth under their 
little backs, torturing them. Hun- 
ger, thirst, heat, cold, bad air, wind, 
the pip. For goodness sake! They 
need attention. But what is there 
that doesn’t? Even a plant needs 
tending. 

If babies realized they were the 
subject of so much slander and 
libel, they would undoubtedly pro- 
test. But even if they did, they 
speak a language all their own, and 
the average layman could make 
little of it. Mothers, of course, have 
an uncanny way of interpreting 


the gurglings of their cherubs, but - 


I suspect that even they are stump- 
ed at times, however glibly they 
may undertake a detailed exposition 
of any given infant discourse. 

You may superciliously assume 


A father likes his baby girl 


the baby’s method of expression is 
inferior. But that does not follow 
from the mere fact that they are 
untrammelled by our stilted forms 
of speech. Their expressions are 
natural and spontaneous. They say 
what they mean. They spurn any 
fastidious delicacy. The seeming- 
ly odd sounds they utter accurately 
express their ideas; and in the mat- 
ter of gesture they are profuse, 
leaning toward the school that puts 
the whole body into it. The undu- 
lations and contortions may seem 
novel, even fantastic, to you, but 
they carry a punch that goes over 
your head. 

It is easy to tell when the baby 
is sore or happy. But what pro- 
duces these phenomena is often 
obscure. And between the extremes 
of joy and fury there is a whole 
gamut of stuff impossible to classi- 
fy, much less understand. 

Specifically, if he says, “WOW!” 
he’s sore; whereas, if we say it, 
we're elated. And if we kick and 
wave our arms, there’s trouble; 
whereas, with him, it’s just exhu- 
berance. He may crow; but that 
doesn’t make him a bird. Don’t 
be ridiculous. He’s just happy. You 
wouldn’t call him a pig for grunt- 


ing. 
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You heard about the lady who 
wouldn’t take millions for her chil- 
dren but wouldn’t give a nickel 
for another. The fact is, she stands 
ready to risk her life for either. 

Before the first baby comes, the 
neighborhood humorists recite in 
mournful numbers; and if you try 
to sweep away the crepe, they just 
say, “Wait!” They have you there. 
So you wait. And sweat. And 
how! 

But you get through. God is 
good. It was a girl. And how she 
wrapped herself around my heart! 
Made me hungry just to look at 
her. The way your baby grips you 
beggars description. With bated 
breath you stand in awe before this 
mite of yours, so small and help- 
less, yet so perfect, and so alto- 
gether wonderful! She sleeps and 
sleeps, so calmly and so restfully. 
All is peace. Your cares and 
troubles, the world itself, slip from 
you. Fascinated, something or 
other from inside you pours 
through the rapt gaze you cast 
upon this little angel, so absolutely 
sweet! Isn’t it so? 

Presently you see her awake; 
perhaps at feeding time. A rare 
privilege, at first. Each little move 
holds worlds of interest and signifi- 
cance. She frowns or _ smiles. 
“Look! Look!” you whisper, 
breathlessly; “Did you see—” 

“Yes,” you are assured; “Isn’t 


she darling?” 

‘Gee,” you say, wistfully non- 
plussed. 

In time you are allowed to touch 
her. Pick her up! You do so 
gingerly, all intent. When you 
have her, you are somewhat be- 
wildered, wondering what to do 
next, almost afraid to move, lest 
you injure or upset her. 

And then, perhaps, when it’s time 
for her to go to sleep again, you 
are sent about your business, only 
to sit and ponder vacantly, with an 
ear attuned to the enticing sounds 
issuing from the other room. Very 
likely her tiny majesty is anxious 
to stay awake in mother’s company. 
Mayhap she elects to do a little 
crooning; and you can imagine her 
smiling up at mother in between 
the snatches of her song. And then 
a tender, soothing note that only 
mothers can contrive, creeps in to 
you.... “Goo...to... see-py- 

. Mom-ie’s Honey. . . . Goo 
. to... see-py, seepy Pet—” 

"Gad! Tt just gets you! You'll 
never hear anything like it A 
gently lilting caress. A lump in 
your throat, and the hint of a smile 
on your open lips. Time ceases. 
Evanescent visions come and go. 
Little girls with golden hair pluck- 
ing daisies. .. . Trees and snow. .. . 
A lake; a cabin; somewhere you’ve 
been that left a dear, elusive mem- 


ory. 
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It has never been necessary to 
walk the floor with our baby. Of 
course, I concede she is very ex- 
ceptional; but I am sure any other 
baby half as good would still be 
wonderful; and I feel she is not 
unique in this regard. 

Just because the baby yells in the 
middle of the night is no guarantee 
that he wants to be hefted about. 
Suppose you had a stiff neck? 
Would you like to be carted around 
the room at three o'clock in the 
morning? How do you know he 
isn’t yelling for exercise or just for 
the fun of it? Giving his version 
of three cheers? Later, he’ll do his 
yelling in chorus out in the street 
in the daytime; but just now, he 
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you insist. 
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PIECE ON CONVERSATION 


No one can be a conversationalist unless he be interesting or 
funny, or both. Interest is not achieved by making a remark 
about the dry weather, nor by telling stories because a raconteur 
has to repeat—or maybe you like them better the tenth 
time. Give me the man who does his own thinking, however 
bizarre his thoughts may be; because in him life is going on. 
Give me the person who is funny because he is natural, who 
shamelessly exposes his human nature. He does not repeat him- 
self simply because human nature can submit to millions of ex- 
posures without any chance of duplication—or deterioration if 
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doesn’t know what time it is, and 
he may have discovered a new note 
or intonation and wants to get it 
down pat. When you pick him up 
and he continues to complain, he 
may be saying, “Heck, Pop. Let 
me be!” 

Of course, we cannot all be 
fathers and mothers. But most of 
us can at least become acquainted 
with a baby. It is interesting, great 
for blues. 

It is rumured there are people 
who dislike babies. Come to think 
of it, I once heard of a chap who 
thought he was a poached egg, and 
went about anxiously hunting a 
piece of toast; and there may be 
some eggs who dislike babies. 
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Manners (Dec. 1936). 
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An analysis of Spanish news 


Sometimes I believe that the 
most gullible people in the world 
are the men who work on news- 
papers. They were among those 
who believed that Roosevelt was go- 
ing to be defeated last November, 
and seemingly the only reason they 
had for that bizarre notion was that 
the newspapers said so. Only 
Maine and Vermont came through. 
This also stunned the editorial 
writers, for it proved that the ma- 
jority of people pay not the slight- 
est attention to their opinions. 

Take superstition, for instance. 
Who, outside the newspaper writ- 
ers, believes that Friday the Thir- 
teenth has the smallest influence on 
the result, say, of a baseball game? 
Yet every time that combination of 
dates comes around we are filled 
with fears that our favorite pitcher 
will fall the victim of that sinister 
omen. 

One of the sacred beliefs of all 
newspaper men is that the blood 
disease from which the sons of the 
ex-King of Spain suffer (hem- 
ophilia) is an inheritance from the 
Bourbons. This comes up every 
time one of Alfonso’s sons gets 
in trouble. It is solemnly related 
as if it were some secret disgrace, 
and proved the supremacy of the 


Tailor-made Lies 


By WILFRID PARSONS, S. J. 
Condensed from Columbia 


Anglo-Saxon race. But the known 
medical fact is that hemophilia is 
inherited not from the father, but 
from the mother. And the mother 
of Alfonso’s sons is an English- 
woman, a great-granddaughter of 
Queen Victoria. The dread disease 
is on her side of the family, not 
Alfonso’s. The little son of the late 
Czar got his the same way, not 
from the Romanoffs. Everybody 
knows that fact, except newspaper 
writers. 

The Pope’s health has also been 
a field day prolonged. Every time 
we opened the paper we had cir- 
cumstantial stories about the im- 
minence of his death. The Rome 
correspondent of the Catholic 
papers here kept denying them as 
fast as they came. And in fact, 
except for a couple of weeks in bed, 
no uncommon thing for an old 
man of 80 who will work 14 hours 
a day, he kept on receiving large 
crowds of visitors, making speeches, 
writing Encyclicals, all of which 
were duly reported in other col- 
umns of the newspapers. 

Mr. Patrick F. Scanlan, editor of 
the Brooklyn Tablet, spotted a 
“beauty” the other day. The Asso- 
ciated Press sent to its members 
a photograph, said to be from Bil- 
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bao, of a procession headed by 
priests making its way to church 
to pray for deliverance from the 
wicked Franco. The idea was to 
show that the Church was on the 
side of the Basques and Anarchists. 
But Mr. Scanlan’s eagle eye discov- 
ered a hearse in the picture. What 
was a hearse doing there? His 
memory began to work, and he set 
his office force digging into the 
files. In a few minutes they found 
the very same picture, published in 
the American press three months 
before, of a funeral procession in 
Spain carrying some dead hero to 
his grave. 

The other day I was reading a 
dispatch from over the border in 
France. It is an axiom that over- 
the-border stories are the least re- 
liable of stories. Every Communist 
will instruct you what to believe 
about stories on Russia from Riga. 
To my amazement I saw these 
words (the writer was speaking 
about a place called Guernice): 
" . since the burning of Irun 
and San Sebastian by the rebels.” 
Even the newspapers told who 
burnt and blew up Irun. It was 


the Anarchists who destroyed it as 


they retreated from it, to the great 
indignation of the Basques, who 
put many of them to death for do 
ing it. Every paper carried this. 
As for San Sebastian, all the papers 
carried the sensational story that it 
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was not burnt at all, that the Bas- 
ques retreated from it and left 
it unhurt, to the great indignation 
of the Anarchists, who believe that 
the only good city is a burnt one. 
Wouldn’t you expect that some- 
body in an editorial chair or on the 
copy desk would have some shreds 
of memory, at least about the more 
important events of the past few 
months? 

In May, America quoted from the 
London Tablet a story very much 
to the point. Up to April 19, the 
Valencia Government had claimed 
to have won 1,500,000 square kilo- 
meters, three times the whole area 
of Spain; to have killed or wounded 
2,500,000 of its enemies; to have 
captured 345,000 prisoners; to have 
taken 415,000 cannon, 775,000 ma- 
chine guns; to have shot down 
56,779 airplanes. Huesca was cap- 
tured 26 times; Toledo 11; Oviedo 
22 times. 

One of the biggest hoaxes was 
the one about the democracy of the 
Government in Spain. The Val- 
encia Government is still demo- 
cratic, for the newspapers. It is 
democratic because the newspapers 
will have it democratic, not because 
it is. If the editors read their own 
papers they would know that it is 
not democratic. Not by any stretch 
could Largo Caballero, long the head 
of the Valencia Junta, be called dem- 
ocratic. He hates democracy, and. 
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has many times said so. And now 
he is out and his place is taken 
by Communists, and the bitter 
damnations of democracy that have 
been written by Communists would 
fill two libraries. Yet for the Amer- 
ican press Valencia goes right on 
being democratic. For you do not 
have to do anything more than 
read the newspapers’ own dis- 
patches to know that there is no 
more democracy in Valencia than 
in Russia. But now Russia is be- 
ing set before us by conservative 
papers as very democratic, so I sup- 
pose I should know better. 

I haven’t read for about two 
weeks that Franco’s armies are com- 
posed mostly of Moors from Africa. 
Remember them? They were on 
every battlefield, on every moun- 
tain, in every city. If all the Moors 
in Africa had come over they would 
not be enough to fill the require- 
ments of the stories we heard about 
them. They must all be dead, or 
gone back to Africa. Their place 
has been taken by Italians and Ger- 
mans. Get the point? Propaganda 
has taken the place of truth. 

Which reminds me of another 
of Mr. Scanlan’s countless precious 
finds. One day the New York 
Herald Tribune had a story which 
it headlined: “Woman Slain in 
Street As German-made Planes 
Strafe Bilbao.” The very same day, 
the New York Times, writing about 


the very same front, had this: 
“Rebels Push Ahead in Drive on 
Bilbao; Rain Halts Planes.” Draw 
your own conclusions. 

As for Guernica, it bids fair to 
take its place as the greatest propa- 
ganda hoax in the whole merry 
game of misleading the public. The 
Basques evacuated it, because of a 
strategic move of Franco’s armies. 
When General Mola moved in, he 
found it in ruins. The next day 
the whole world press flared out 
with the lurid story that Hitler’s 
planes had bombed it flat and killed 
nobody knew how many women 
and children (never any men). The 
world apparently believed and For- 
eign Secretary Eden made a speech 
in the House of Commons about it. 
It was certainly exploited to the 
limit, and perhaps many of Franco’s 
sympathizers still sorrowfully be- 
lieve that he ordered it. 

But another group of foreign 
newspaper men came in with Fran- 
co. What did they find? That 
Guernica was not blown down, it 
was blown up. The very same 
dynamiting Anarchists who had de- 
stroyed Irun had planted mines in 
the houses and streets, as you might 
expect, and after soaking the houses 
with gasoline had set the mines off 
and departed. This was vouched 
for by many neutral eye witnesses. 
Did the newspapers accept the 
truth? Not noticeably. Guernica 
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remains an atrocity to them. 

An international committee, led 
by England and France, is set up to 
see that nobody imports any arms 
into Spain for either side (not on 
the French border, however). Italy 
and Germany are invited in, as a 
guarantee of good faith, so that they 
may see that nobody gets any arms 
in to help Valencia. Well, a Ger- 
man battleship is anchored quietly 
in a harbor off the coast of Spain, 
and two Loyalists planes come along 
and drop several bombs on the 
easy mark. Twenty-six German 
sailors are wiped out, and 20 more 
are wounded. Then the Deutsch- 
land’s sister ship goes to Almeria 
and throws a few shots into the 
fortifications, and maybe into the 
town; how damaging they were we 
do not know. So all pseudo-lib- 
erals sing a song together, and the 
burden of it is that Germany has 
been guilty of an unjustified ag- 
gression, and must be punished. 
Now my guess is that the bombing 
planes were Russian, not Spanish; 
and that they did what they did 
under orders from Moscow; for 
anybody who knows 
about European affairs knows that 
only Russia can possibly profit from 
a war in Europe today, and that all 
of England’s and France’s ingenuity 
has been exercised to the utmost to 
keep her from precipitating a fight. 
This is confirmed by a very pious 
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dispatch in the New York Times, 
from one of Stalin’s stooges in Mos- 
cow, bewailing the barbarity of Ger- 
many and devoutly hoping that 
England and France will not take 
this new “insult” lying down, as 
they so often have done, but would 
promptly punish Germany severely. 
Do these people think that we are 
so utterly stupid as not to see 
through that? But why not? 
Haven’t we fallen for the same 
thing often before? 

It does not take any great in- 
telligence to discover the facts I 
have set forth above. Yet hundreds 
of our very best minds have seem- 
ingly been unable to do it. Divin- 
ity-school professors, conventions of 
rabbis, Methodist bishops, _ best- 
seller writers, medical men, respec: 
table ministers, newspaper editors. 
piously read their morning paper 
and believe everything they read, 
provided it is against Franco and 
the Nationalists. 

A friend of mine asks these pert- 
inent questions: “Will you tell us 
why all these people are heavily 
on the ‘Loyalist’ side? Who is giv- 
ing them the ether and why do 
they take it without a struggle? 
Why should these people and the 
news services favor the side on 
which the Communists pull such 
a heavy oar? What community of 
interest have they with Stalin’s 
crew?” 
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In a case like Spain, therefore, 
these men simply close their eyes 
and minds to everything on the 
other side. For months it has been 
dinned into their ears that Valen- 
cia is democratic and that Franco 
is a Fascist. That side has been 
heavily emphasized and the other 
soft-pedaled by very clever propa- 
ganda. That gives their minds an 
excuse. After that, the wild and 
ridiculous self-contradictions, that 
have characterized the Valencia 


side of the propaganda conflict, 
simply do not register with them. 
If you have chosen the other side, 
as they have chosen the Communist 
side, then you are a Fascist and 
not worthy to be heard. 

Their mind is under the control 
of their feelings. In such a state, 
a man’s logic and common sense 
have very little chance to operate. 
He is reduced to a strictly non- 
rational animal without any power 


of thinking. 
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CURIOSITY CONFOUNDED 


The great French scientist, de la Condamine, is said to have had an 
uncontrollable curiosity for trifles as well as for serious matters. One day 
he went to call on his friend, Madame de Sevigne, the renowned letter- 
writer. He found her as usual, seated at her desk, absorbed in her favorite 
occupation. She greeted him most cordially, but craved his permission to 
finish her letter, which must be sent by the first courier. “Certainly, 
Madame; I will await your leisure!” replied the scientist. 

But presently, overcome by his habitual curiosity, he seated himself 
back of his hostess’ chair, so as to read over her shoulder. A mirror 
hanging above the desk revealed to the Marquise her guest’s indiscretion. 
Without a pause, she continued her letter in these words: “I would tell 
you more, my dear friend, but Monsieur de la Condamine is back of 
my chair, reading every line I write.” Scarcely had she penned this 
sentence when the old gentleman jumped to his feet and exclaimed: 
“Pardon me, Madame! I have not read a single word!” 


Ave Maria (1910). 











Golden Gate Bridge 


By P. J. O'GRADY, S. C. 


Condensed from the Don Bosco Messenger 


Let me take you for a drive 
over the famous Bay Bridge, start- 
ing from San Francisco. From al- 
most any point of its immense span 
you may imagine that you be- 
hold, in spirit, all the nations of 
the earth reflected in the cosmopoli- 
tan cities, towns, and hamlets that 
line the shores of the vast Bay for 
many miles on either side of you. 
The view from this place of van- 
tage is simply enchanting. The 
contour of the hills culminating in 
Mount Tamalpais, 2,400 feet, on 
the San Francisco side, and the long 
series of rolling hills on the opposite 
side, stand out in bold relief. The 
green and wooded slopes of the 
latter form a charming background 
to the important City of Oakland, 
the very interesting towns of Ber- 
keley, Alameda, Richmond, and 
other smaller ones that nestle at 
their feet and sparkle in the sun- 
shine. The sun’s rays reflected 
from myriads of windows, at sun- 
set, furnish the illusion of a general 


conflagration on that side of the. 


bay. 

On we move at the rate of 45 
to 50 miles per hour. The Bridge 
traffic regulations are very strict. 
There must be no slowing down 
for sight-seeing. Our automobile 


must run on one or other of three 
tracks. It is followed by other cars, 
and to stop, or even to slow down 
would interfere with traffic and at- 
tract the attention of the special 
patrolmen who continually move 
about on their motor cycles or cars 
watching for transgressors of the 
Bridge By-Laws. Notices along the 
Bridge remind chauffeurs that there 
must be no passing from one track 
to another, and no U turns. 
Should an accident occur to you, 
you have only to walk along the 
bridge until you come to a small 
red box, conspicuous against the 
silvery structure. There are thirty- 
three on the Bridge. Inside are 
printed simple directions. If your 
car is on fire, break the glass at 
the left. If anything else is wrong, 
smash the glass on the right. A 
chromium lever is provided for this 
destruction. Immediately the little 
red box becomes alive and gives out 
an alarming tick tock. Very soon 
a bright orange tow car pulls up; 
a bright red fire wagon if you broke 
the red glass. The Maintenance 
Superintendent informed me that 
autos and trucks often catch fire. 
When the tow car stops, the uni- 
formed attendant nods pleasantly 
at you in your distress, and then 
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replaces the broken glass with a 
new one in his pocket. That stops 
the ticking. Should you be short 
of gasoline the tow car can supply 
your needs. Scarcely a night passes 
without some half-awake owl stop- 
ping at the toll booths, shouting to 
the toll collector, “Fill ’er up!” 
Should more serious trouble occur 
your car is towed to the nearest 
garage. Flat tires are attended to 
for the moderate charge of 50 cents. 
If the driver be a lady no charge 
is made. Eighty-seven tires were 
changed last month. 

For the above difficulties you stop 
the Bridge employees. For others, 
they stop you. Highway patrol- 
men made 140 arrests last month, 
including 31 drunken drivers. More 
than 1,000 others were cautioned. 
The Bridge administration is pre- 
pared for all kinds of troubles. 
When a signal of distress is given 
by breaking glass at fixed places, 
the average wait for help is about 
four minutes; the maximum ten 
minutes. At present there are 105 
regular employees on the Bridge. 
Thirty-nine toll collectors are at 
work on six hour shifts. They 
earn $150.00 a month. Toll 
charges are 50 cents for a car, driver, 
and four passengers; trailors cost 
50 cents; trucks 50 cents and up 
depending on weight. Toll collec- 
tors are under the eye of the Serg- 


eant in the Administration Build- 
ing at all times. He can tune in 
on their conversations at any mo- 
ment by merely flicking a lever. 
Every booth has a microphone. 

Sometimes the attendant wants 
to speak to the Sergeant. What 
problems might occur for solution? 
Booth N 4 reports, “Driver does 
not want to pay for his six-year- 
old child.” Reply, “Sorry, but all 
children not in arms must be 
charged.” The Sergeant closes the 
lever and laughs, “And we get 
some big girls in arms through here, 
too.” Some people get as far as 
the toll booth and find out they 
have no money. “If they look 
O. K. we take security for the toll,” 
the Sergeant explains. “We have 
a closet full of tires, watches and 
rings right now.” 

On New Year’s Eve a man in 
white tie and tails pulled his shin- 
ing automobile to a stop. He 
reached for his wallet. He had 
forgotten it. The toll attendant 
rang for the Sergeant. “This gen- 
tleman has no money.” “Any secur- 
ity?” “Yes, he says he will leave 
his wife as security.” A tall attrac- 
tive lady in evening dress sat with 
the Sergeant for an hour, as secur- 
ity, while her husband went to 
get money. The Sergeant did not 
say what would happen if the man 
had not returned. 
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Brother, Can You 


By RAPHAEL GILLIS, O. P. 
Condensed from Dominicana 


The Greeks had a name for it. 
But, for that matter, so did the Ro- 
mans. What was “eleemosyna” at 
Athens was “miseratio” in Rome. 
And what was “almsgiving” in me- 
diaeval times, is today called “char- 
ity.” To all outward appearances 
these different names signify ex- 
actly the same thing: any external 
act by which something is con- 
tributed to help the indigent. 
But it is a far cry from the super- 
cilious Greek aristocrat, who tossed 
a coin towards a wayside beggar, 
to Saint Martin of Tours, who gave 
half of his cloak to a freezing 
pauper. And it is just as far a cry 
from the pompous Roman Senator 
lavishly handing out food and cir- 
cus tickets amongst the rabble of 
Neronian Rome, to the Catholic 
laymen of today, successors of Saint 
Vincent De Paul, entering humble 
homes to minister to the needs of 
the poor and suffering. 
Christianity put God into alms- 
giving. The Christian saw the poor 
and needy as his brothers in Christ, 
whose very necessity gave them 4 
claim upon his charity. That is 
why Saint Martin divided his cloak 
with the beggar, that is why you 
can find men today who are willing 
to give time, energy and money 





Spare A Prayer? 


Supernatural almsgiving 


to help those in distress because 
the poor are His loved ones. 

The modern use of the term 
“charity” to designate all the works 
directed toward the relief of the 
unfortunate is paradoxical. “Char- 
ity” today seems to be woefully 
lacking in the supernatural motive. 
Aimsgiving has taken on a very 
business-like aspect; organization 
has extended the scope of its work 
and increased its efficiency. Char- 
itable programs have become civ- 
ic institutions; and while the re- 
quirements of the destitute are 
more competently fulfilled, con- 
tributors and workers are prone to 
consider only the material propor- 
tions of the assistance. This is a 
danger which must be avoided by 
Catholic charitable organizations 
lest the love of God and of neighbor 
be drowned in a flood of efficient 
and impersonal details. 

Food, drink, clothing and hous- 
ing are necessities common to all 
men. Although it is true that 
regimented gifts of money ordin- 
arily fulfil these wants, yet profes- 
sional organization should not be 
allowed to stifle the love and de- 
sire of performing personal alms- 
deeds. Christ will not welcome the 
elect into Heaven with : “I was 
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hungry and you overlooked Me be- 
cause you had given ten dollars 
to the Community Fund; I was 
in prison and your paid social 
worker visited Me.” Pagan “char- 
ity” and much of our modern 
“charity” envision a completed task 
when man’s corporal wants are suc- 
coured. Christian Charity consid- 
ers such work only half completed. 

The monastic tradition of char- 
itableness flourishes today in our 
own country. Writing of the tra- 
ditions and life of the “knights 
of the road,” a modern economist 
has related that the veterans of the 
group hold this as a first principle: 
the parish rectory for money, the 


Sisters’ convent for food. The 
Priests and Sisters are the surest bet 
in any town. The knights very 
probably do not know that pastors 
have a duty as fathers of the poor, 
nor that the lives of religious are 
devoted to striving after the per- 
fection of charity; but experience 
has taught them where they will 
receive prompt, willing and kind 
assistance. Their current request, 
“Brother, could you spare a dime,” 
telling only half the story is often 
answered as though it were voiced: 
“Brother, could you spare a dime, 
or a prayer?” After all, almost 
anyone can obtain a dime but a 
prayer is a little harder to get. 
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Where death is hard to forget 


The four burial vaults of the 
Capuchins of Rome (they are not 
subterranean chambers) are open 
on one side to the corridor, which 
is lighted by high grated windows, 
and through which, during our 
visit, the morning sunlight poured 
down in slanting beams of golden 
light. The floor of the chambers, 
where the burials actually took 
place, is of dark brown earth, 
brought from the Holy Land, and 
on which no blade of grass is ever 


Roman Cemetery 


By CATHAL O’BYRNE 
Condensed from The Cross 


allowed to grow. 

The graves are forty in number, 
and the method of burial was as 
follows: the bodies were placed 
coffinless in the bare ground, and 
when all the available space was 
filled up and more room required; 
those longest buried were disin- 
terred in rotation; none, however, 
were replaced before being 25 years 
buried and if the flesh had dried up, 
the body was dressed in the brown 
habit, such as it had worn during 
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life, and was placed in a niche built 
up and arched over with the bones 
of its dead companions. 

Here, in this small space, for 
250 years, have been accumulated 
the bones of all the members of 
the Franciscan Order who have died 
in the Convent of Santa Maria 
della Consezione. The bodies that 
had lived, enjoyed and suffered, 
the hands that were held up in 
benediction over the sinner and the 
outcast, the feet that went in the 
ways of righteousness, and hurried 
on countless errands of mercy, all 
have gone back to the good brown 
earth from whence they came, and 
their bones have been used to build 
up this Temple of Death, eloquent 
to the “Unto this Last” of all hu- 
man mortality. 

The arrangement of the burial 
chambers is what makes the place 
of special interest. The arched and 
vaulted walls are supported by 


pillars and pilasters formed from 
the bones of men dead for a hun- 
dred years. Row on row are piled 
up, leaving alcoves for the recum- 
bent brown-robed figures that lie 
within. The architecture is built 
up of fragments of the human 
frame and decorations are made of 
small bones and vertebrae, which 
are arranged over the vaulted ceil- 
ings in arabesque designs. 

Yet, strange as it may seem, and 
for all this piling up of dead men’s 
bones, in this strangest of all strange 
burial-places, there is nothing grue- 
some or ghastly. The crypts are 
filled with light and air, and there 
is no trace of odour whatever. 

Outside, beyond the unglazed 
gratings, the birds sing in the ar- 
butus trees of the convent garden, 
and through their iron bars the 
sunlight falls on the brown earth 
brought centuries ago from a green 
height above Jerusalem. 





HOW WE DIE 


Those of us who are alive can preen ourselves on having lived through the 
“bloodiest period of all history.” So say American scholars, who love the kind of 
scholarship which consists in counting. They have brought out a compilation at Har- 
vard University Press, analysing the 902 wars and 1615 internal disturbances of the 
past 2500 years, and at the end of the analysis Professor Pitri M. Sorokin, Chairman 
of the Department of Sociology at Harvard, says that the average man of the thirteenth 
century had 6500 more chances of dying peacefully in bed than his descendant today. 
The beds were harder then, and pyjamas had not yet been borrowed from the Turk, 
but the barbarous Middle Ages had their points. 
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Way to avoid loan sharks 


The credit union is a co-opera- 
tive society incorporated to promote 
thrift, to grant small loans at a rate 
averaging one per cent per month, 
and to spread the principles of co- 
operation. Loans are granted for 
productive and provident purposes. 

Seven persons can organize; the 
group must have a common bond 
of occupation or association (every 
Catholic parish fulfills this require- 
ment). At least one share of par 
value $5.00 payable in 25-cent week- 
ly installments must be bought for 
membership. A member can: 1. 
invest his savings in shares; 2. take 
out loans; if below $50.00 no col- 
lateral is required; if above that 
amount, two co-signers are re- 
quired; usually, no limit is set 
as to the amount of the loan; 3. 
vote at the annual meeting; 4. 
collect dividends on his paid-up 
shares. The first three privileges 
are operative as soon as the first 
installment on a share is paid. Man- 
agement is centered in three boards: 
The Board of Directors provides 
general direction, the Credit Com- 
mittee considers applications for 
loans, and the Supervisory Com- 
mittee audits the books. To guard 
against losses, 20 per cent of each 
year’s net earnings are put into a 


Credit Unions 


By GERALD M. SCHNEPP, S. M. 


Condensed from The Christian Front 


reserve fund. 

To what extent have Catholics 
made use of this device? Of the 
5,500 credit unions in the United 
States, only 200 are organized in 
Catholic parishes. Assuming that 
there are 215 members in each (the 
national average is 215), there are 
43,000 Catholics engaged in these 
small savings and loan societies. Ac- 
tually, however, this estimate is 
probably too small, for the 200 so- 
cieties include some of the oldest, 
and therefore largest, in the United 
States. For example, 10 parish 
credit unions organized in the New 
England States in 1909 and the 
next few years had, in 1935, an av- 
erage membership of 1,438—almost 
seven times the national average. 
Again, the Catholic credit union 
of Central Falls, R. I., numbered 
3,586 members in 1933, 16 times 
the national average. But these ex- 
tremes cannot be pressed too far, 
for the average of 10 Midwestern 
States, where there is admittedly 
a concentration of Catholic credit 
unions, is only 177, considerably be- 
low the national average of 215. 
Balancing the figures against each 
other we would not feel safe in plac- 
ing the total number of Catholics 
in parish credit unions at much 
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more than fifty thousand. 

Still other statistics can be cited 
to show the state of the credit 
union. On the basis of 12,720 
“churches with resident priests” 
listed in the Official Catholic Di- 
rectory for 1936, there is one parish 
with a credit union for every 63 
without one. This does not take 
into consideration the 5,667 
churches without resident priests, 
because organization of a credit 
union might present special diffh- 
culties or might not be feasible 
where there is no resident pastor. 
Another way of looking at the 
matter is to contrast the number 
of priests with the number of credit 
unions—the ratio is 156 to 1. 

Comparing these estimates for 
Catholic participation with those for 
the country as a whole, we find 
the following: one-fourth of one per 
cent of the total Catholic population 
are members of parish credit un- 
ions; two-thirds of one per cent 
of the total national population are 
members of credit unions. More 
strikingly, there is one parish credit 
union for every 100,000 Catholics; 
there is one non-parish credit union 
for every 25,000 people in the Unit- 
ed States. A possible objection that 
these statistics should be based on 
the adult population only is parti- 
ally answered by the fact that chil- 
dren can be members of credit un- 
ions, at least in some states and 
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under the Federal Credit Union 
Law. 

These figures have not taken into 
consideration the number of Catho- 
lics in non-parish credit unions— 
educational, government, industrial, 
etc.,—a number difficult to estimate. 
No matter how many or how few, 
it is in a certain sense unfortunate 
that they are not associated with 
parish credit unions. It is not my 
intention to condemn such Catho- 
lics; the point is mentioned merely 
to emphasize the fact that the Cath- 
olic parish furnishes one of the most 
fruitful soils for credit union or- 
ganization, comprising, as it does, 
a homogeneous group with unsel- 
fish, enlightened and especially re- 
ligious leadership. 

The facts and figures on credit 
unions, then, would seem to indi- 
cate that in casting about for anti- 
dotes against Communism or the 
evil represented by the cliche oft- 
thundered from radio and the press 
—‘“concentration of wealth in the 
hands of a few,” harried Catholic 
leaders have not adopted as widely 
as might be expected a device which 
deserves consideration both because 
of its record of safety and success 
and because it has been supported 
by religious and economic author- 
ities alike. 

Is there distrust of credit unions? 
If so, it is unfounded. Credit un- 
ions are safe. A study made by 
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Florence E. Parker of the United 
States Bureau of Labor Statistics 
contains this testimony: 

“The record of these credit un- 
ions as regards bad debts is quite 
remarkable. Even in the depression 
year of 1933, only 158 societies had 
any uncollectible debts. Figured on 
the basis of the loans of all societies 
reporting, the losses were less than 
one-fourth of 1 per cent.” 

Credit unions, in both North 
America and Europe bear, from 
their inception, the Catholic im- 
print. The first to be founded, in 
both Canada and the United States, 
were founded in Catholic parishes, 
in 1900 and 1909 respectively. In 
Europe, the large majority of credit 
unions are established in Catholic 
parishes and Catholic leadership 
has, from the start, been a distinct 
characteristic of the movement. 

Credit unions are successful. To- 
tal resources of 1,707 credit unions 
reporting in 1933 amounted to $35,- 
496,668.00, an average of $20,795.00 
per society. During the same year 
loans made by 1,603 societies re- 
porting totalled $28,217,457.00. 
Doubling these figures will give a 
conservative estimate of the total 
resources and loans of the 5,500 
credit unions now operating. 

These figures testify to material 
success. But have there been spir- 
itual gains also? The pen of a 
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pastor with a successful credit unior. 
has written: 

“A larger interest in each other’s 
welfare is developed. A neighborly 
feeling dominates their relations 
and makes the group much more 
a unit. Sacrifices are made. The 
credit union has opened up an op- 
portunity for service and it is in- 
deed quite remarkable how eagerly 
this opportunity is seized. Becausc 
of it, I have been able to bring back 
into the Fold indifferent Catho- 
lics.” 

If parish credit unions are to be 
organized, now is the time to or- 
ganize them. The reason is simple 
enough. Since the passage of the 
Federal Credit Union Law in 1934 
made it possible to organize credit 
unions anywhere in the United 
States or the possessions, the num- 
ber of credit unions has doubled. 
New ones are being organized at 
the present time at the rate of 100 
a month. But only a small fraction 
of these are parish credit unions: 
of 1,828 federal credit unions char- 
tered through Nov. 30, 1936, only 
16 were organized in Catholic par- 
ishes. 

The problem of starting a union 
becomes no problem at all in the 
light of the free services available 
through any one of at least five 
national organizations, one of which 
is this (Christian Front) magazine. 


Man knows but woman knows better.—Chinese Proverb. 








Radio Sweat Shop 


By JOHN MARLER 
Condensed from The Social Forum 


My first impression of a radio 
shop was the rhythm of motion. 
Operators on the assembly lines 
moved their arms in complete uni- 
son as they made operations on the 
radio chassis. To complete the pic- 
ture, a radio blared forth a snappy 
fox-trot which seemed to enliven 
the movements of the workers. 

Plants speed up a worker by ap- 
plying psychology and build a nerv- 
ous tension in his body so that his 
actions become micromotionally ef- 
fective. Micromotion is a system 
invented to make work easy for an 
operator. It shows the operator how 
to lift his hands and move his body 
with the greatest of ease, thereby 
preventing any loss of motion. Un- 
fortunately the noble idea at the 
back of micromotion perished with 
the advent of greater production 
and the greedy manufacturer used 
the system to increase his already 
fabulous profits. 

Each employee’s particular oper- 
ation is timed by an efficiency en- 
gineer who records the duration of 
a complete routine. An operator’s 
work can be checked to the split 
second. To make sure he is not 
loafing, about five time studies are 
taken of his operations. Once the 
efficiency expert is satisfied that 


Can this work be a pleasure? 


he is working diligently, the next 
step consists in computing a rate 
for his operations so that he can be 
paid on a piecework basis. 

An operator is told when hired 
that he will be paid on an hourly 
basis subject to the group bonus sys- 
tem. Several companies fail to men- 
tion the group bonus when hiring; 
they consider it more diplomatic 
to let the employee find out for 
himself. Generally, the hourly rate 
for an operator is 23 cents, and in 
some cases 26 cents. The group 
bonus system is a piecework ar- 
rangement whereby the total results 
of a group of operators are pooled 
to make the hourly rate for the 
persons in that group. 

This is a perfect inducement for 
sweat labour. All the line operators 
are in the same group; it is up to 
each one to work furiously to make 
over his base rate. Should an op- 
erator slow up, it lowers the effici- 
ency of the entire group. Any ma- 
terial rejected by the inspectors of 
the unit just completed counts 
against the operators, and auto- 
matically causes their efficiency to 
drop. 

Not so very long ago, in one of 
Montreal’s so called ideal radio 
plants, a number of the female 
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operators received their pay slips 
at the end of a long week and saw, 
to their dismay, that they had been 
paid at a very low rate of efficiency. 
Each girl was paid the sum of ten 
cents per hour for the week. The 
girls immediately expressed their 
opinions about the wages. The com- 
pany politely told them that, owing 
to the amount of rejects that came 
off their line, the group’s efficiency 
was low and the pay was governed 
accordingly. Some of the girls went 
to the Minimum Wage Board and 
told their stories. The officials 
promised action. Strange as it may 
seem, those who visited the Board 
were fired a few days later. 

An employee’s rate can vary plus 
or minus the base rate dependent 
on the group’s results. It is abso- 
lutely impossible for an employee 
to know what his net earnings will 
be at the end of the week. He must 
accept what the company tells him 
as gospel truth. His hourly rate 
means nothing except when in- 
vestigators drop in for a visit. 

A favorite trick among some 
Montreal radio manufacturers is to 
give holidays without pay. This is 
a system used to improve the mem- 
ory and keep one on his toes. If an 
operator makes a mistake, the super- 
visor immediately bawls him out 
and lays him off for one or two 
weeks. According to the manu- 
facturer, such a policy is very good 


for the employee’s mind. It gives 
the worker a good opportunity to 
sit at home and meditate on his 
sins. It matters not whether the 
worker can afford to buy food for 
the family during his forced layoff. 
Let them go hungry. Two weeks 
on a starvation diet makes a man 
think twice about a job, and when 
he comes back to work he will be 
more careful. 

The average operator goes to 
work with dull and listless eyes, 
shuffling footsteps, a picture of ut- 
most dejection. He takes his place 
on the assembly line and waits for 
the whistle to blow. When the 
signal is heard, the air becomes gal- 
vanic. The operators start their 
duties and after an hour’s duration 
they are working at their maximum 
efficiency. The nerve-racking pace 
of working frenzy keeps up until a 
half hour before stopping time and 
the workers automatically taper off 
their speed or straighten up their 
position for the following day. 
During working periods the oper- 
ator’s nerves are generally strained 
to the cracking point. From time 
to time this strain breaks down 
their physical resistance, and it is 
a frequent occurrence to see girls 
pass out from physical exhaustion. 

Operators working on high speed 
production are usually allowed from 
half to one minute per operation 
depending on the quota of units 
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required during a day’s run. Don’t 
think that allowance is a rest per- 
iod. Not at all. It means that the 
operator must finish his operation 
within the minute or half minute. 
Woe to the operator who wastes 
a minute or two; units pile up on 
him and the line boss is roaring 
his heart out for more action. 
The average company makes an 


operator believe that he is most 
fortunate to work for them. Of 
course he is not fit to hold any job 
other than that in which he is at 
present engaged. “If you quit no- 
body else will hire you because you 
know only our work.” The em- 
ployers want the employee to think 
that he is a machine and they suc- 
ceed very well in doing so. 





NOT FOR SALE 


Voltaire was one day dining with the King of Prussia in 
his castle at Cleves. During the repast, the French atheist, as 
was his wont, lost no opportunity of scoffing at religion and its 


votaries. 


The guests listened at first in silence; but at last one of 
them, a stout burgomaster, filled with righteous indignation at 
hearing all he held most sacred thus turned into ridicule, could 


restrain himself no longer. 


“As for me,” Voltaire was saying in a sneering tone, “I 
would sell my place in heaven for a Prussian dollar.” 

“Monsieur de Voltaire,” observed the burgomaster, “in Prus- 
sia we never buy costly goods without feeling sure of the own- 
er’s right to them. If you can prove your right to a place in 
heaven, I will buy it for the sum of ten thousand dollars.” 

“Bravo, burgomaster!” cried Frederick the Second who, al- 
though he shared many of Voltaire’s opinions, could not help 
enjoying his discomfiture. For once the quick-witted atheist had 


no reply. 
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Intimate picture of an American boy 


Boyhood 


By BISHOP JAMES E. WALSH 


Excerpt from Father McShane of Maryknoll 


It was in the nineties, the child- 
hood of the men who have now 
fallen heir to the modern world in 
which we live. 

The ordinary round of a Catho- 
lic boy in a small town, during that 
period, might be described as a 
combination of the parochial school 
plus that typical boyhood of the 
passing generation that has been so 
classically photographed by Booth 
Tarkington. 

Boys still split kindling and built 
chicken houses and hoed gardens; 
they kept goats and rabbits; they 
knew trees and birds and all man- 
ner of excited insects; they robbed 
orchards with St. Augustine and 
chopped down trees with George 
Washington; they frequented for- 
bidden swimming holes; picked 
berries on mountain sides and 
sizzled strips of fat bacon over bon- 
fires; bought dill pickles and 
bottles of pop at corner stores, 
whose good-natured proprietors they 
shamefully imposed upon by in- 
terminable pricing of candies, in 
order to see which sort yielded the 
most pieces for a penny. While 
obliging policemen looked the other 
way they played games of every 
conceivable sort, including hookey; 
they rang doorbells, stole gates, and 


broke windows, annoying neigh- 
bors, puzzling parents, and dis- 
tracting Guardian Angels. Circuses 
were performed by them, in which 
they held up stage coaches and ate 
worms. Dentists and dancing 
school were their chief agonies, 
climbing on and falling off new 
houses their insatiable delight. 
They aspired to be captains of 
ships and railroad engineers; they 
chummed with rag pickers and coal 
drivers; loved and dreamed Indians 
and grizzly bears; hated and 
dodged girls and all their works 
and pomps, except for the excruci- 
ating misery of a neighborhood 
party attended under stern duress. 
It was a time when boys browsed 
over Scott and Dickens, Haw- 
thorne and Fenimore Cooper, with 
an occasional sally into the delect- 
able pages, forbidden by many silly 
parents, that glowed with the ex- 
ploits of the Liberty Boys of Sev- 
enty-six and Old King Brady. 
Many of them crowed with glee 
at Uncle Remus and wept over Ra- 
mona; all Indiana boys savored Eu- 
gene Field and James Whitcomb 
Riley; Catholics added Fabiola and 
Father Finn’s books and their real 
heroes were Aloysius and Xavier. 
The “movies” did not exist, and if 
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boys got into a theatre a half dozen 
times in their lives it was to sit 
in the highest balcony and watch 
some traveling stock company in- 
terpret dramas after the stripe of 
“The Great Diamond Robbery” or 
“Way Down East.” There were 
no automobiles, no radios, not even 
a phonograph. Rides were taken 
on the backs of ice wagons and on 
the poles of hay wagons. Music 
was dispensed by organ grinders 
accompanied by enchanting mon- 
keys and sometimes by priceless 
brown bears. Boys were not yet 
blasé; the universe found them easy 
to please, and even tremendously 
excited over its dawning magic. 
The life of a boy in the parochial 
school is humdrum in human eyes; 
in the light of eternity it is posi- 
tively exciting. Here is played out 
the first and most important act of 
the great and only drama; the life 
of the soul. Here the little chrysalis 
mind emerges from the cerements 
of its infantile trappings and is met 
at the very threshold of its con- 
scious life by human understudies 
of the angels (strong word for 
teachers but merited by all good 
ones) who, because they care for 
it tenderly, are sure to tend it care- 
fully. This is where innocence is 
guarded, faith nourished, and in- 
telligence educed; in short, where 
youth is at once shielded, developed, 
and trained to all that is holy and 


September 


gracious and good. Yet even a 
parochial school may seem a tedious 
place. The boys fidget; the girls 
murmur; the Sisters themselves of- 
ten merely plod wearily on, feeling 
at times that their pupils do not 
respond. Results come later, nor 
are they always tangible even then; 
our eyes are withheld from the 
value of the work our own hands 
perform. But one vital result is 
secured as far as it can humanly be 
secured; it is the safeguarding of 
the twin buds of faith and inno- 
cence in the tender hearts of God’s 
children and ours. Monotonous 
and disappointing and even dis- 
couraging work it may often seem; 
no doubt sometimes is; yet it is 
also the most crucial and precious 
labor performed by human hands, 
and so eternity will stamp it. 
Every Catholic boy is two boys. 
One is plain boy, the other is child 
of grace. These two boys grow up 
side by side, merging gradually, 
impenetrating finally; yet in a sense 
they are for a time quite distinct 
divisions of the single, and to many 
grown people singular, personality 
which they inform. This composite 
boy rises grudgingly in the morn- 
ing, after his mother’s repeated and 
finally peremptory call, with re- 
bellion in his lazy limbs, but with 
a prayer on his pouting lips and 
to some hazy extent at least in his 
little heart. He hops into the tub 
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and out in the twinkling of an 
eye, dons his clothes hastily, and 
races down the street tying his 
necktie on the run, or perhaps even 
stooping to lace his shoes as he 
goes; he has heard the church bell 
ringing for Mass, and according 
to his earnest mind it cannot pro- 
ceed until he is buttoned into his 
cassock and surplice, ready to serve. 
Mechanically he acts his part, as 
most mortals act most parts, but 
as he mumbles his Latin and tinkles 
the tiny bell, he is basking in the 
warmth of the Divine Presence 
that descends every morning before 
his awed, if sleepy, eyes. At Bene- 
diction, likewise, he moves amid 
the lights and music as if he had 
been born serving the altar—where 
he feels sufficiently at home to race 
with the others boys to see who 
can light the candles the quickest; 
but all the time he is moving in 
another suprasensible world that his 
dim apprehension invests with the 
shining vision of Catholic faith. 
Meanwhile in these formative 
years, as God speaks to the little 
heart, the priest speaks to the big 
imagination. Men have their var- 
ious idols as they pass through this 
world; strongly held ideals, cher- 
ished loves, absorbing obsessions. 
It is a question if any of them can 
equal in sheer fealty the mysterious 
love of the Catholic boy for the 
Catholic priest. Compounded of 
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the mutual attraction of innocence, 
veneration for the mystical office, 
and a natural hero worship, it is 
a bond that recalls the tie between 
David and Jonathan. The priest 
in his busy dignity says little to the 
boy beyond an occasional common- 
place word, yet it is enough, par- 
ticularly if accompanied by a kindly 
nod or a smile. A boy loves to wor- 
ship from afar. He has many her- 
oes but not many fathers; the priest 
is both, enshrining in his person 
an ideal that the boy grips and 
treasures in his innermost heart of 
hearts. 

In school the little Jekyll-and- 
Hyde is one minute bored by the 
catechism lesson or thrilled by a 
recital of some inspiring episode of 
the saints, and the next instant 
putting chalk down somebody’s 
back, cheese on the radiator, or per- 
haps a precautionary geography in 
the seat of his own trousers. He 
starts his recreation by stealing 
through the church door to whisper 
a prayer to the divine Guest who 
awaits him there; and ends it, lik- 
ly as not, in a fist fight with one 
of his companions. He studies 
when his parents or teachers man- 
age to browbeat him into it. He 
plays, runs, jumps, tumbles laughs, 
cries; he fights and fusses, relents 
and repents, beams and pouts, plans 
and pretends; he gets into scrapes 
and out of them; he is vain enough 
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to pose, but too proud to brag; he 
sticks to his word, and never under 
any possible circumstances does he 
admit he is hurt; he thinks long 
trains of thought, speaks mono- 
syllables, and worries not at all. But 
all the time his little life is rounded 
with a prayer. At home in the 
evening he kneels—perhaps pro- 
testingly at first—for the family 
rosary and night prayers, his initial 
inertia yielding gradually to grace, 
habit, and perhaps the occasional 
privilege of leading the prayers. 
His own bedside prayers all the tor- 
tures of the martyrs could not make 
him omit. He goes to sleep in the 
confiding love of another Father 
and in the sweet keeping of an- 
other Mother; from his very cradle 
the terrifying youngster is all boy 
indeed, but also very much 
Heaven’s child. 

It is not strange that many priests 
result from the typical upbringing 
of the average American Catholic 
boy. Half imp and half angel, he 
finally reaches young manhood 
with a shining idealism that is 
the brightest crown of youth and 
fertile soil for the seeds of a vo- 
cation. What a religious vocation 
is in essence is not easy to define, 
but practically there are three fac- 
tors that in their convergence de- 
termine it; namely, a_ willingness 
to embrace the state, the capabil- 
ities that are required to perform 


September 


its office, and the providential cir- 
cumstances that render it indicated 
in the particular case. The first 
two are rarely absent in the Amer- 
ican Catholic boy. Willingness is 
not always on the lips, but it is 
usually under the surface, being 
naturally engendered there by the 
settled regard for the priesthood 
that is a part of his Catholic inher- 
itance, instinct, and training. So 
much is this the case that one of 
life’s touching sights is the boy 
who is not called; it is commonly 
with a certain wistful regret that 
he finally decides, from the var- 
ious indications, that it is not for 
him ever to hear the words: Thou 
art a priest forever. 

There are periods in the careers 
of most boys when this willingness 
is not conscious, or is occluded al- 
together, but there are temporary 
phases. There is the invitation to 
a life of ease, when the priesthood, 
it still apprehended as desirable, is 
thought of as superhuman; and 
there is the subtler appeal of the 
world and its glitter that dims the 
conception of the priesthood into 
an altogether estimable ideal, but 
yet rather queer, isolated, and gen- 
erally stuffy, occupation. Finally, 
there is the hardest struggle of all 
against the pride of life, when soar- 
ing ambition suggests that only in 
some secular field could a fancied 
special destiny find the boundless 
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scope needed for its complete ful- 
fillment. These, however, are but 
some of the dreams, the trials, and 
the gropings inseparable from 
youth; they pass and repass, they 
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fade and vanish; and they leave the 
Catholic boy, generally speaking, 
with a finally reaffirmed conviction 
that a Catholic priest is just about 
the best thing that anybody can be. 








THE SISTINE MADONNA 


Raphael, so the story goes, was one time painting an altarpiece, which 
was, for the nonce, veiled from the curious gaze by curtains while the 
paint was in process of drying. The artist, weary with his work, had 
fallen asleep before the closed hangings; but, though his body slumbered, 
his wondrous mind still wandered through the realms of fancy; and as 
he lay in sleep he saw the curtains open, and standing between them, sur- 
rounded by myriads of angels, a vision of the Madonna and Child. For a 
moment only the apparition lasted, and then the painter awoke to find 
the curtains closed before the altarpiece just as they had been. 

Next day he received an order to paint a Madonna for the Sistine 
Chapel, introducing Pope St. Sixtus. Raphael, still haunted by the re- 
membrance of his dream, resolved to paint what he had seen. He sketched 
the Madonna and Child surrounded by angel heads, with the green cur- 
tains drawn back on both sides. St. Sixtus knelt down in adoration, his 
tiara resting on the altar ledge. St. Barbara occupied the other side of 
the painting. The picture was complete; the vision was there, and the 
requirements of the order fulfilled. Still something was wanting. The 
bare ledge troubled the artist’s eye, till one day going to his studio he saw 
two boys leaning on the side looking intently at his work. He seized the 
happy moment and fixed them on his canvas as adoring angels. 





Saint Barbara of the Batteries 


Condensed from THE FIELD ARTILLERY JOURNAL 


For several years a picture of 
Saint Barbara, with the inscription, 
“Patron Saint of Artillery,” has ap- 
peared on the inside front cover of 
THE FIELD ARTILLERY JOUR- 
NAL. Some of its readers have 
written, asking, “Who was Saint 
Barbara? How does she happen to 
be the patron saint of artillery?” 
This is her history. 

There was a certain man named 
Dioscurus, who dwelt in Heliopo- 
lis; he was noble, and of great pos- 
sessions, and he had an only daugh- 
ter, named Barbara, whom he loved 
exceedingly. Fearful lest, from her 
singular beauty, she should be 
taken from him, he shut her up 
in a very high tower, and kept her 
secluded from the eyes of men. 
The virtuous Barbara, in her soli- 
tude, gave herself to study and 
meditation; from the summit of 
her tower she contemplated the 
stars of heaven and their courses; 
and the result of her reflections 
was, that the idols of wood and 
stone worshipped by her parents 
could not be really gods, could not 
have created the wonders on which 
she meditated night and day. So 
she contemned in her heart these 
false gods; but as yet she knew not 
the true faith. 

Then the fame reached her of a 


certain sage who had demonstrated 
the vanity of idolatry, and who 
taught a new and holy religion. 
This was no other than the famous 
doctor and teacher, Origen, who 
dwelt in the city of Alexandria. 
St. Barbara longed beyond measure 
to know more of his teaching. She 
therefore wrote to him secretly, and 
sent her letter by a sure messenger, 
who arriving at Alexandria, found 
Origen expounding the Gospel. 
Origen, on reading the letter of 
Barbara, rejoiced greatly; he wrote 
to her with his own hand, and sent 
to her one of his disciples, dis- 
guised as a physician, who per- 
fected her conversion, and she re- 
ceived baptism from his hands. 
Her father, who was violently 
opposed to the Christians, was at 
this time absent; but previous to 
his departure he had sent skillful 
architects to construct within the 
tower a bath-chamber of wonderful 
splendor. One day Barbara de- 
scended from her turret to view the 
progress of the workmen; and see- 
ing that they had constructed two 
windows, commanded them to in- 
sert a third. When her father re- 
turned he was displeased; and he 
said to his daughter, “Why hast 
thou done this thing, and inserted 
three windows instead of two?” 
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She answered, “Know, my father, 
that through three windows doth 
the soul receive light—the Father, 
the Son, and the Holy Ghost; and 
the Three are One.” 

Then her father, being enraged, 
dragged her by the hair, and shut 
her up in a dungeon. All the love 
he formerly felt for his daughter 
was changed into fury when he 
found she was a Christian. Seeing 
no hope of her yielding, he carried 
her to a mountain near the city, 
drew his sword, and cut off her 
head with his own hands; but as 
he descended the mountain, there 
came on a most fearful tempest; 
thunder and lightning, and fire fell 
upon this cruel father and con- 
sumed him utterly, so that not a 
vestige of him remained. 

Other accounts of Santa Barbara 
differ only in slight detail from this 
story. Collected from many sources, 
they are in substantial agreement. 
The date attributed to this occur- 
rence is December 4, 303 A.D. 

The legend of Saint Barbara has 
been the inspiration of artists for 
centuries. The painting most fam- 
iliar is that by Palma Vecchio (re- 
produced on the inside front cover 
of THE FIELD ARTILLERY 
JOURNAL). It is the design of the 
central panel over the altar of St. 
Barbara in the Church of Santa 
Maria Formosa in Venice. This 
was done in the 15th Century at 


the request of the Venetian artiller- 
ists. 

It is not generally known that in 
Raphael’s Sistine Madonna, a pic- 
ture familiar to nearly everyone, 
the kneeling figure on the Madon- 
na’s left, is that of St. Barbara. The 
other kneeling figure is that of St. 
Sixtus. 

The names of artists who por- 
trayed her are legion. Her history 
was frequently worked into the 
intricate designs of knightly armor, 
particularly in the case of a cele- 
brated piece of the armorer’s art, 
now in the Tower of London, 
which the Emperor of Austria 
sent to Henry the Eighth of Eng- 
land, in 1509, as a present. 

In art she generally is represented 
by the tower, cannon at her feet, 
and with either a feather or a palm 
in her hand. Sometimes she holds 
a chalice. 

Devotion to Saint Barbara by 
artillerymen, and soldiers in im- 
minent danger of death, has ex- 
isted for centuries in nearly all the 
European countries, particularly in 
Italy, France (as St. Barbe), and 
Germany. Her name is invoked in 
the rites of the Russian Orthodox 
Church. Hollweck mentions hon- 
ors accorded her in Brazil, Bolivia, 
and Ecuador, and that relics said 
to be hers were transferred by the 
Emperor Justin to Constantinople; 
from there to Venice; in 1009 A.D. 
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to Torcelli, near Venice; and from 
there to their present resting place 
at Buriano, Italy. 

Gentle Saint Barbara, living in 
an age when cannon were unknown, 
has been adopted as the patroness 
of artillerymen all over the world. 
Not because she knew a trail hand- 
spike from a prolonge; not because 
of any fancied resemblance of the 
lightning bolt that felled her father, 
to the muzzle blast; nor because de- 
votion to her was either supposed 
to save the devoted from danger or 
from death. 

It was none of these, but rather 
that she exemplified the serenity 
that faces danger without sacrifice 


of principle to avoid it; because she 
was one of the pure in heart who 
shall see God; because she first was 
chosen as the particular patroness 
of those in danger of sudden death 
—(and who more, in those days of 
close-range combat and non-bore- 
safe fuze than the artilleryman? )— 
and of the devout who wished to 
make peace with the Almighty be- 
fore battle, and to face the end with 
soldierly spirit. 

It was in this guise she first was 
represented in ancient painting and 
in sculpture, and the brotherhood 
of the red guidon were quick to 
seize upon her, and to claim her as 
their own. 








mankind. 





TAKE THINGS QUIETLY: 


Everyone has a welcome for the person who has the good 
sense to take things quietly; the person who can go without her 
dinner and not advertise the fact; who can lose her purse and 
keep her temper; who makes light of a heavy weight and can 
wear a shoe that pinches without anyone being the wiser; who 
does not magnify the splinter in her finger into a stick of timber, 
nor the mote in her neighbor’s eye into a beam; who swallows 
bitter words without leaving the taste in other people’s mouths; 
who can give up her own way without giving up the ghost; who 
can have a thorn in her flesh, and not prick all her friends with 
it;—such a one surely carries the passport into the good graces of 























St. Alphonsus Wrote 


By REV. P. STROH, C.SS.R. 


Condensed from The Redemptorist Record 


Recently a Belgian Redemp- 
torist, Father M. De Meulemeester, 
published a large book that took 
many years to compile. It contains 
a list of the printed works of St. 
Alphonsus. It follows them through 
the long line of translations and edi- 
tions whose trail the author was 
able to discover. The search led 
around the world. The result is a 
folio volume of 370 pages with the 
names of translators and publishers 
of the works that flowed from the 
pen of St. Alphonsus de Liguori. 

St. Alphonsus was born in 1696 
and died in 1787. He published 
his first work when 32 years old, 
his last when 82. During the 50 
years, from 1728 to 1778, his busy 
pen produced 111 different books 
and pamphlets. 

That the tremendous literary out- 
put of St. Alphonsus had more than 
passing value is clear from the fact 
that there are 4,110 editions of the 
original texts which were written 
either in Latin or in Italian. That 
they possess universal character and 
interest is evident from the many 
translations of his works. They are 
available, many of them, in 61 dif- 
ferent languages, including Chin- 
ese, Japanese and Ethiopian. Do 
you realize what this means? 


Figures benumb the brain. After 
a time they cause little or no men- 
tal reaction. We lose their import. 
When we say, for instance, that 
the works of St. Alphonsus to- 
gether with their translations and 
revisions went through 17,125 dif- 
ferent printings, we hardly picture 
to our minds what that really 
means. We are further lost in a 
bewildering maze if we attempt to 
estimate how many copies that im- 
plies. Even if we assume that at 
each printing the average number 
of copies was only 1,000, we reach 
the staggering total of over 17,000,- 
000 copies. The Congressional Li- 
brary in Washington is one of the 
largest in the world and yet it has 
scarcely 5,000,000 printed books 
and pamphlets. 

Perhaps the best known asceti- 
cal work of St. Alphonsus is his 
Visits to the Blessed Sacrament and 
to the Blessed Virgin. This he 
wrote for the private use of the 
students of the Congregation of the 
Most Holy Redeemer. In the pref- 
ace of one of the earlier editions, 
St. Alphonsus tells how it was 
given to the use of the public. “A 
devout layman,” he writes, “hear- 
ing the Visits read during a retreat 
at our house desired to have them 
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printed at his own expense. He 
then persuaded me to increase their 
number, so that devout persons 
might be able to make use of them 
during each day during the month.” 
That was in 1745. Since then, the 
Visits have been translated into 40 
different languages and have gone 
through over 2,000 impressions. 

At the time in which St. Al- 
phonsus lived, the writings of Spin- 
oza, Leibnitz, Voltaire, Rousseau 
and their kind, were gaining many 
readers, attracted to them more by 
the charms of their style than by 
the force of their arguments. St. 
Alphonsus took up his pen in de- 
fense of the Faith. In order to do 
so, he read not only the writings he 
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had to refute but many other vol- 
umes; then fortified with extracts 
from the most important authors, 
he set himself to mould this mass 
of material into the thoughtful yet 
popular works so characteristic of 
his pen. 

During the life of the Saint, his 
Moral Theology went through nine 
editions, each edition thoroughly 
revised and made more perfect, un- 
til it became a source-book for all 
who come after him. The ninth 
edition was in three volumes and 
comprised over 1,500 pages. Since 
his death, 73 more editions have 
appeared; and many shorter epi- 
tomes, based on it, are used as class- 
room texts in Seminaries. 





to the teacher: 
“Look! There is a cross; 
And Jesus is nailed to the cross. 
And He was hurt, 
And He was sad. 





He did not mind. 


MASTERPIECE 


The children in a School of the town of Harrow, in England, were 
told by their teacher, a Dominican nun, to write about anything they 
saw in the class room. Since it was a Catholic school, there was a crucifix 
on the wall, and one little girl of six years chose this for her subject. 

The result was this masterpiece of meditation, which she shyly handed 


But He knew He was to be nailed to the cross, 


He was to be nailed to the cross, 
But He knew He was to be nailed to the cross, 


But He loved us so much 


He had to be nailed to the cross.” 











Why Negroes See Red—If They Do 


1S Communism spreading among 
Negroes? Communists _ gleefully 
assert that it is. Conservatives re- 
luctantly agree with them. That 
seems to make an affirmative an- 
swer unanimous. 

My minority of one opinion is 
that Negroes are considerably less 
susceptible to the blandishments of 
Communism than any other class 
of Americans except the so-called 
pure native stock. Minority groups 
naturally follow their leaders in 
the choice of political allies. Negro 
leaders present an almost solid front 
of hostility or indifference to Marx- 
ism. Even Claude McKay, long the 
outstanding Negro Communist 
seems to be veering rightward to- 
ward neo-Garveyism. The most 
conspicuous active Negro Commun- 
ists are Claude McKay and Angelo 
Herndon, whose talent for martyr- 
dom is apparently far in excess of 
his talent for leadership. Includ- 
ing McKay and Herndon, all the 
Negro Communists, who are as 
prominent in the race as they are 
in the party, can be counted on the 
fingers of one hand without touch- 
ing the thumb. 

It may be true that Communists 
are making converts among the 
Negro masses faster than they can 


By THEOPHILUS LEWIS 
Condensed from Interracial Review 


develop leaders. Their demonstra- 
tions, parades and rallies in black 
belts, especially Harlem, frequently 
give one that impression. But many 
of the Negroes who take part in 
the demonstrations are not the 
least bit interested in Marxism. 
Most of the colored marchers in the 
numerous Scottsboro and Herndon 
parades, for instance, were interest- 
ed exclusively in obtaining justice 
for persecuted members of their 
race. They were willing temporar- 
ily to cooperate with the Commun- 
ists toward that end. They would 
have been willing to cooperate with 
Beelzebub for the same purpose. 

Indeed, the ability of the Reds 
to produce synthetic demonstra- 
tions accounts for most of their ap- 
parently growing following among 
Negroes. They rarely miss an op- 
portunity to annex an anti-lynching 
meeting, horn in on a boycott for 
jobs movement, or join in any other 
expression of discontent. They 
have even been known to adopt a 
parade of the followers of Father 
Divine. 

Whenever Negroes have a group 
grievance, the Reds rush to the scene 
to take their side and help fight 
the battle. With the banner of 
Marxism waving at the head of a 
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friendly army it is reasonable to 
suspect an undercover mass move- 
ment of Negroes toward Commun- 
ism. I do not believe any such 
movement exists. At least I have 
not detected any signs of it. If 
there is a drift of blacks toward 
Communism it is because the Reds 
are receiving help from an unex- 
pected quarter. 

The first impulse of the typical 
Negro is to reject Marxism because 
it appears to be foreign, for Negroes 
are intensely American. But Marx- 
ism preaches fair play between 
races. That is something Negroes 
want, for they live in a society that 
seems almost universally unfair to 
them. They are not attracted to- 
ward Marxism. They are being 
driven to it. 

A Negro encounters so many sit- 
uations that suggest that any 
change from the present order 
might be for the better. His citizen- 
ship rights are abridged, his choice 
of a career is often thwarted, his 
opportunities for employment are 
limited beyond those of his white 
neighbors. He is baffled by the in- 
consistency of white people who 
claim to be fair and friendly and 
give little evidence of being sincere. 

Negro education, for instance, 
has received substantial assistance 
from white philanthropists. But 
the same philanthropists refuse to 
employ colored youths they have 
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helped to educate at the tasks for 
which they have trained. After 
donating liberally to a school which 
gives a colored youth an account- 
ant’s education they too frequently 
offer him a job cleaning spittoons. 

There are people who will sub- 
mit tamely to any infringement on 
their rights while they will be in- 
furiated by the slightest interfer- 
ence with their comfort. Of course 
there are many Negroes in that 
class. They are often indifferent to 
the horrors of lynching and the in- 
justice of segregation but become 
enraged when they are denied ad- 
mission to a theater or refused serv- 
ice at a soda fountain. 

The attitude of non-Communist 
whites tends to keep them in a 
perpetually febrile frame of mind. 
A colored passenger may have to 
lie over several hours in a strange 
town between trains. With ample 
money in his pocket, he may be 
unable to obtain a warm meal in 
a local restaurant. It is not surpris- 
ing that his loyalty to the existing 
order grows tenuous as he enters 
a grocery store to buy a bag of 
bananas and gingersnaps. 

After hours of weary driving a 
colored motorist may enter a town 
like Albuquerque, to find it im- 
possible to obtain hotel accomoda- 
tions. Making the best of a bad 
situation, he stops his motor, closes 
the windows and decides to sleep 
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in his car. It is a good bet that 
sometime during the night a police- 
man will wake him up to inform 
him that all-night parking is 
against the law. If the officer hap- 
pens to be a kindly disposed man 
he may offer him a night’s lodging 
in the local jail. 

Facing unjust and exasperating 
conditions on every hand, it is not 
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difficult for a Negro to imagine a 
better society. If Communists are 
making converts among the Negro 
masses it is largely because conserv- 
ative whites are giving them plenty 
of help. If you ever order a cup of 
coffee in a restaurant, and the man- 
ager sends you around to the back 
door and serves it in a tomato can, 
I fancy you, too, will see red! 





+ 
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WORDS 


The money-changers of Venice used to sit on benches in the plaza 
of St. Mark’s. If one of them failed in financial honor the others fell to 
and broke his bench or “banco.” After that he was called a banco-rupt, 
which means “the man with the broken bench,” and in time grew to be 


spoken of as a bankrupt. 


The origin of the word “tally-ho” is singular. “Tallis hors” was the 
old French hunting-cry when the fox broke cover. As soon as the hunts- 
men and master of the hounds heard it they responded by loud blasts upon 
the horns. You can easily understand how the term “tally-ho” begin to 
be applied to the blasts blown by those riding on pleasure coaches, and 
after a time to the coach itself. 


Long ago, in England, the village dogs were obliged to have their 
tails cut short to distinguish them from the stag and boar hounds of the 
gentry. These unfortunate animals were known as curtails or curtle dogs, 
and finally just curs. So any worthless dog is now called a cur. 


Few persons know that “rigamarole” was originally “ragman’s roll.” 
The ragman’s roll is a very important royal document, being no less than 
a real parchment roll on which the nobility of Scotland recorded their 
allegiance to Edward I of England. It is rather a tiresome and confusing 
composition; in short, it is what we would call a rigamarole. 














The Crickets of 


By D. GOADBY 
Condensed from The Sower 


Visitors to Florence on the 
Feast of the Ascension are amused 
and sometimes puzzled by the con- 
duct of the inhabitants who swarm 
along the Lung ’Arno to the Cas- 
cine in the early hours of the morn- 
ing, chattering gaily and dangling 
from their fingers little rush cages. 
They ransack the woods and mead- 
ows for “grilli” or crickets which 
they imprison in the cages and, 
later in the day, hawk about the 
town for a few pence. The pur- 
chaser regards his tiny victim as an 
omen for good or evil; he takes it 
home, feeds it on salad leaves and 
similar dainties and endeavours to 
prolong its life. Should it live for 
40 days exceptional good fortune 
will be his, but if it dies within a 
week of two, woe betide its owner! 
Occasionally some kind-hearted 
person will purchase several of the 
little captives for the sole purpose 
of releasing them. This custom of 
caging crickets on Ascension Day is 
so old that its significance is lost 
even to the Florentines themselves; 
they can supply no authentic in- 
formation concerning its origin or 
the date of its institution. Probably, 
like so many ancient customs, it 
is rooted in paganism. 

With regard to the cricket and 
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the festivals of the Christian 
Church, it would seem that primar- 
ily the little creature symbolized 
the Resurrection. The following 
passage in the Old Testament Book 
of Nahum is generally interpreted 
as a sort of prophetical reference 
to the cricket as a type of that 
greatest dogma of the Christian 
faith, victory over death: “Thy 
crowned are as the locusts and thy 
captains as the great grasshoppers 
which camp in the hedges in the 
cold day, but when the sun ariseth 
they flee away and their place is 
not known where they are.” In 
ancient times there was current a 
strange notion, suggested by the 
insects’ withered form and under- 
ground habitat, that it was the 
image of a ghost, and it was this 
idea, no doubt, which resulted in 
the “grillo” being chosen to repre- 
sent the doctrine of the Resurrec- 
tion. In view of this the obvious 
conclusion is that the custom was 
originally observed, not on Ascen- 
sion but on Easter Day; the 40 days 
during which the Florentines at- 
tempt to keep the “grilli” alive 
seems to indicate the lapse of time 
between the two festivals. If the 
cricket survived until the Roga- 
tions, which occur just before the 
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Feast of the Ascension, the harvest 
would be a good one; hence the 
answer “For luck” invariably given 
to those who question the reason 
for the imprisonment of the insects. 

The cricket has ever been a fa- 
vourite with peoples of all nations. 
It was chosen as a symbol of office 
to the god of music and is often 
found upon ancient gems in com- 
pany with Apollo’s lyre. The sound 
of its chirping, far from being re- 
garded as irritating, was loved by 
the Greeks, who held the same su- 
perstition concerning its presence 
as the Tuscans. Until quite recent- 


ly, even in England, dire misfor- 
tune was thought to follow upon 
the destruction of a cricket; and 
although the caging of the insect 
is unknown in England, almost 
every Spanish peasant has a little 
cage with its cheerful occupant 
hanging in his window. He looks 
upon it as a member of the family 
and greatly admires its “song.” The 
Japanese does likewise, but so far 
as we know, neither he nor the 
Spaniard observe any such custom 
as that of the people of Florence on 
the Feast of the Lord’s Ascension 
into heaven. ° 
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PAGODA PROVERBS 


An angry man opens his mouth and shuts his eyes. 
A good painter can draw a devil as well as an angel. 
A fool flatters himself, a wise man flatters the fool. 
Beautiful flowers are soon picked. 

A beggar’s purse is bottomless. 

Thoughts are your own: your words are so no more. 
Many can argue, not many converse. 

An atheist is one point beyond the devil. 

Lean liberty is better than fat slavery. 

Giving to the poor increaseth a man’s store. 


Fu Jen (June 1937). 














Economic Power in the U. S. 


By GEORGE T. BROWN, Ph. D. 
Condensed from the Pamphlet 


The Encyclical of Pius XI on 
“Reconstructing the Social Order” 
states that wealth is concentrated 
and in addition that economic 
power is still more concentrated. In 
the economic systems of the past 
such power was wielded only by 
individuals over small areas. To- 


day it is world-wide in scope and 
is exercised by very wealthy indi- 
viduals, by the directors of corpora- 
tions, and by bankers. 
I. Power Through Individual Own- 
ership 
A study of wealth distribution 


was made by the Federal Trade 
Commission in 1926. Although the 
sample consisted of some 185,000 
estates, a little more than three- 
quarters were not even probated be- 
cause they were not sufficiently val- 
uable. Of the gross amount of 
wealth included in the sample, 
95% was owned by one-quarter of 
all the decedents. In terms of dol- 
lar value, three-quarters of all the 
wills were worth $36.5 millions; 
the remaining quarter had a total 
value of $671.3 millions. 

Another estimate of wealth dis- 
tribution is afforded through the 
careful research of Wilford I. King. 
According to his study, the dollar 
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value of all private wealth in the 
United States as of December 31, 
1921, was about $281 billions. 
About 41 million persons owned 
this wealth. The total wealth of 
the nation was owned by 66% of 
the adults, one-third of the per- 
sons 21 years old and over were 
propertyless. 

When the two-thirds of the pop- 
ulation who did possess property is 
considered, additional significant 
facts are noticeable. One-half of all 
the wealth belonged to 4% of the 
property owners. The seven wealth- 
iest persons owned almost as much 
as 1.7 millions of the poorest. One- 
half of the property owners pos- 
sessed 10% of the wealth; the other 
half had 90%. The poorest 13% 
owned 1.5% of the national wealth; 
the richest 11% had about 65%. 

The study made of family in- 
comes by the Brookings Institution 
for the year 1929 contributed some 
interesting facts. The total United 
States income was estimated at ap- 
proximately $77 billions. This in- 
come was so distributed that: 

1. Although $1,500 was regarded 
as an income yielding a bare 
subsistence existence, 42% of 
American families in 1929 re- 
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ceived that much or less. 
2.The wealthiest 36,000 families 

received as much income as 

11,600,000 families at the bot- 

tom. 

3. One-tenth of 1% of the wealthi- 
est families had a total income 
as large as 42% of the poorest 
families. 

The statement of the Institute 
that the figures “reveal in a strik- 
ing way the wide disparity in in- 
comes, and also the concentration 
of the great bulk of the families in 
a relatively narrow income range” 
is definitive. 

In the past some dependence 
could be placed upon those who in- 
herited large fortunes to dissipate 
them and lessen the degree of con- 
centration. Today the old saw, 
“from shirt-sleeves to shirt-sleeves 
in three generations,” is no longer 
applicable; trust companies keep 
the wealth beyond the reach of 
potential spendthrifts. Estates are 
not only maintained, but they grow 
so large that the incomes from them 
cannot be spent in a lifetime. 

Il. Power Through Control of 

Corporations 

Without doubt the enormous ac- 
cumulation of wealth possessed by 
a relatively few Americans could 
enable them to exert economic pres- 
sure upon others. In the economy 
of Rome or of the late Middle 
Ages wealthy individuals were re- 


sponsible for the course of indus- 
try, trade and finance. They own- 
ed directly the land, buildings, 
precious metals, and other forms 
of material wealth which formed 
the capital fund. Today—in con- 
trast—our economy is directed pre- 
ponderantly by group enterprise. 
Those who own wealth place it 
at the disposal of the modern cor- 
poration. This characteristic is 
peculiar to our modern economy; 
it upsets customary ideas concern- 
ing the power that accompanies 
wealth. The fact is that the stock- 
holder has not retained his historic 
rights of ownership. Personal econ- 
omic power exerted by reason of 
direct property ownership is not a 
common characteristic of our pres- 
ent economy. Economic power is 
possessed by those who control the 
corporation and not by those who 
own it. While those who control an 
enterprise may be wealthy, their 
power far exceeds their ownership. 
Their position in the economic sys- 
tem is derived in a large part from 
the use of other people’s money. 
The nature of private property 
has changed. The existence of “big 
business” is the foundation for the 
description of America as the land 
of large scale enterprise. Most per- 
sons do not possess enough wealth 
to furnish capital for a giant enter- 
prise. If they could they probably 
would not; diversification of invest- 
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ments to insure safety is a common 
principle. Consequently even 
wealthy individuals are but part 
owners of corporations. 

Using ninety million dollars or 
more in gross assets as an arbitrary 
criterion of bigness, Berle and 
Means found 200 non-banking cor- 
porations which they called “large.” 
These companies were less than 
1% of all non-banking corpora- 
tions, but they owned almost one- 
half of all such wealth. 

Competition has been relied up- 
on to limit growth by letting the 
more efficient undersell the less 
efficient. Today there is some 
doubt as to whether competition 
actually exists between giant busi- 
ness concerns which dominate va- 
rious industries. Social control by 
means of legislation appears to be 
growing in popularity as a substi- 
tute for both monopoly and com- 
petition. 

Generally, in the past the control 
of the corporation has been in the 
hands of those stockholders who— 
as a group—possessed at least a 
simple majority of the common 
stock. Occasionally the stock of. an 
enterprise would be so narrowly 
held that some one individual or 
his family was permanently in con- 
trol. Under such conditions as these 
there was a direct relationship be- 
tween the owners of the corpora- 
tion and control. 
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Today, the diffusion of owner- 
ship has made possible several 
kinds of control other than that 
of majority rule. Domination by 
minority interests, by management, 
or by some other group operating 
by means of legal devices has be- 
come common. When stockholders 
are counted by the hundred thou- 
sands, live in all parts of the world 
and hold infinitesmal percentages 
of the total stock outstanding, they 
do not attend the annual meetings 
of the corporation. Instead, they 
either vote by proxy or not at all. 
Because of this characteristic, a 
small minority of the stockholders 
can and do manage many corpora- 
tions. The proxy votes are cast to 
suit the minority group. Berle and 
Means indicate that approximately 
20% of the largest non-banking cor- 
porations were controlled in this 
manner. 

There are several legal devices 
by which control may be separated 
from ownership. Stockholders may 
be induced to place their stock in 
the hands of a select group for 
what appears to be their best inter- 
ests. Certificates are issued to the 
stockholders as evidence of owner- 
ship of the corporation. This par- 
ticular device is known as the vot- 
ing trust and the evidence of own- 
ership as trust certificates. The 
trustees then have complete legal 
control of the corporation. While 
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the trust is for a limited time, it is 
renewable and frequently has been. 

Another common device of ob- 
taining legal control is by means of 
a special class of voting stock. In- 
stead of allowing all stock to vote 
in the selection of the directors, 
only a small portion is granted this 
right. Ownership of a majority of 
the voting stock places control in 
the hands of those whose invest- 
ment is relatively small. 

Of all legal devices, pyramiding 
is probably the best known. By 
this method, control of one corpor- 
ation has meant dominance over 
many other enterprises. A corpora- 
tion may be formed whose assets are 
the controlling shares in some other 
corporation. Approximately 49% 
of the newly formed corporation’s 
stock may be sold to the public; 
control of both corporations is re- 
tained, but the amount of capital 
invested by the original promoters 
is reduced. The process may be 
repeated or varied until the final 
result is that those in control have 
invested less than 1% of the wealth 
which they control. 


One of the best examples of con- 
trol arising from pyramiding is the 
Van Sweringen railroad system 


recently investigated by a Sen- 
ate committee. This whole sys- 
tem was controlled by slightly 
more than 2% of the total 
invested capital The effect of 
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this control, without responsibility 
to the real owners, is reflected by 
the manipulations of the Van Swer- 
ingens for their own benefit. In- 
stances of pyramiding are very 
common in the public utility in- 
dustry. Mention of the dangers 
which exist for the investor and 
the owner need go no further than 
a citation of the collapse of the In- 
sull system. 

This outline of methods by 
which our modern corporations are 
controlled is evidence that econ- 
omic power is not synonymous 
with ownership. Stockholders may 
be owners of an enterprise, but 
they are not necessarily in a posi- 
tion to control. it. The nature of 
private property has been altered. 
III. Power of Investment Bankers 

Because corporate managements 
desire to assure themselves an en- 
trance into the capital market, busi- 
ness corporations have placed in- 
vestment bankers on their boards 
of directors The banker has be- 
come identified with those who de- 
mand capital as well as with those 
who supply it. He is not only a 
middleman, but also a director in 
the “manufacture” and “consump 
tion” of securities. 

In practice a, single banker may 
hold directorships in a large num- 
ber of enterprises. The extent of 
his influence is difficult to measure. 


When fellow banking partners also, 
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hold similar positions, however, the 
ramifications of a single firm’s in- 
fluence taxes description. Such in- 
terlocking of directorates is one 
method of establishing the import- 
ance of the investment banker in 
our economic system. 

Examples of a corporate director, 
who is also a partner in the invest- 
ment banking firm engaged in 
marketing securities for that par- 
ticular corporation, may be found 
in almost any modern prospectus. 
Specifically, when the Chase Na- 
tional Bank was an investment 
bank, it had 82 directors who held 
845 similar positions in other con- 
cerns. While the possibility of du- 
plication must be taken into ac- 
count, the inter-connections of this 
one bank are striking. 

When the total directorships of 
eight important New York banks 
which were engaged in the flota- 
tion of securities in 1933 is obtain- 
ed, a veritable web is drawn. The 
number of interlocking director- 
ships was 3,741. 

The maze of inter-relationships 
represented by these eight banks is 
certainly intricate, despite any du- 
plications which might be present. 
The number of directorships do 
not describe the situation adequate- 
ly, however. Should one of the 
directorships be in a public utility 
holding company, for example, 
then the influence of that one direc- 


tor is magnified. The holding com- 
pany may have other holding com- 
panies and operating companies be- 
neath it. Thus the United Corpor- 
ation, a public utility holding com- 
pany formed in 1929 by the bank- 
ing firm of J. P. Morgan and Com- 
pany, was interlocked by director- 
ships with the latter firm and held 
substantial amounts of stock in 
Commonwealth & Southern Cor- 
poration, another giant utility hold- 
ing company. As in other econ- 
omic pursuits, the holding com- 
pany device is an effective instru- 
ment for the expansion of influ- 
ence. 

In summary, the fact may be 
accepted that wealthy individuals, 
directors of our modern corpora- 
tions and investment bankers, share 
among them tremendous economic 
power. Of the three, wealthy per- 
sons are least powerful; our econ- 
omy is preponderantly one of joint 
enterprise. The economic power 
exercised by corporation directors 
and investment bankers is so di- 
vided that the banker is the more 
powerful of the two. The invest- 
ment bankers are not in complete 
control, however, because they ap- 
parently do not act as a compact 
group. Indeed, it is known that 
they compete among themselves. 
Yet, it is evident that their cumu- 
lative power is enormous enough to 
be alarming. 


Ask Questions Yourself 


Condensed from Religious Bulletin (Notre Dame). 


“The time has come when Cath- 
olic youth should start asking ques- 
tions instead of being content with 
merely answering them.” A sopho- 
more at Notre Dame, accordingly, 
devised a questionnaire which he 
mailed to some of his non-Catholic 
friends. Replies he summarized. 
Following are six of his questions 
with the results he obtained: 

1. Just what is your idea of the 
Catholic Church? The Church is a 
well-organized institution that com- 
mands in a unique way the respect 
and loyalty of its members. A high- 
school graduate of Unitarian con- 
victions replied: “The Catholic 
Church was first of course, the 
others were built out from it, tak- 
ing and leaving until many churches 
originated. I think that Catholics 
live up to their teachings better than 
any other denomination. Their 
services are more sacred and more 
strictly followed by their people.” 

2. Do you, or did. you ever, have 
an interest in finding out the truth 
about the Church? What prompted 
this interest? Almost all replied, 
“Frankly, no.” One said: “The 
Church doesn’t seem open to the 
public like other churches.” 

3. Just what part of the Catholic 


Church interests you the most? 
Generalized answer: Catholic rit- 
ual—“the ability of the Church to 
inspire such large masses to come 
for miles under any circumstances 
to attend services.” 

4. What do you think of the 
historical existence of the Church, 
i.e. the fact that it traces its origin 
back to Christ? Most admitted that 
the Church dated back to Christ 
but felt that Luther broke away to 
save a degenerate Church. 

5. Do you think that there 
should be sacrifice in religion? If 
so, why? If not, why? Some didn’t 
know what sacrifice meant. One said 
church-members should help finan- 
cially but not at the expense of their 
happiness or future welfare. 

6. What do you think about the 
importance of religion today? All 
thought that religion is of “prime” 
importance. Some said that the de- 
pression had made them realize that 
religion is the only cure for the 
world’s ills. 

Not a non-Catholic objected to 
the questions. In fact, while most 
of them welcomed the opportunity 
of giving their views, nearly all ad- 
mitted that they had never thought 
about the questions before. 
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Till Death Do Us Part 


By PAUL MATSON, D.D. 
Condensed from The Magnificat 


For more than 25 years I have 
served as Rector in the Episcopal 
Church in various sections of the 
country. During that time I have 
been called upon to officiate at a 
large number of what are generally 
known as “mixed marriages.” As 
a young clergyman, I was as confi- 
dent of the successful outcome of 
these unions as were the young 
couples who sought my services. 
But as the years have passed and 
I have witnessed the disastrous con- 
sequences of these marriages, I 
have come to regret deeply my 
share in their solemnization. With 


this thought in mind, I would pre- 
sent to the Catholic young man or 


young woman, contemplating 
union with a non-Catholic, some of 
the tragic experiences of many of 
these ill-advised couples, who have 
sought my advice. 

First, I would advise young wo- 
men, in the matter of conversion. 
If your young man professes will- 
ingness to embrace the Catholic 
faith, insist that he do so before 
the ceremony. How many times 
has a tearful young wife assured 
me, “He promised to become a 
Catholic as soon as we were mar- 
ried.” Promises have a way of los- 
ing strength. 


Another fact is that the simple 
habit of attendance at Sunday serv- 
ices equals, if it does not surpass, 
the more perplexing question of the 
upbringing of offspring as a sub- 
ject for dispute. Non-Catholics are 
notoriously indifferent about at- 
tending Sunday services. This is, 
of course, in sharp contrast to the 
Catholic, who believes, and proper- 
ly so, that he is duty-bound to at- 
tend Mass on Sunday. 

In the first flush of married bliss, 
a careless Catholic may disregard 
the pricks of a guilty conscience; 
but as the honeymoon wanes, some- 
thing—the wedding of a Catholic 
friend or, equally effective, the 
funeral of a relative or dear Catho- 
lic friend—takes him again to the 
Church of his childhood. 

The pastor of a Catholic church 
in a mid-western city was my 
nearest neighbor. We often discus- 
sed this subject and he invariably 
concluded his remarks with the 
comment. “Once a Catholic, al- 
ways a Catholic. The Sacraments 
of the Church put an_ indelible 
mark on the heart.” He had seen 
many stray and return, and for the 
strays he held only forgiveness and 
charity. He was in a great measure 
responsible for my interest in dis- 
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couraging “mixed marriages.” We 
worked amicably side by side for 
the elimination of this canker of 
discontent, and we had the satisfac- 
tion of seeing our joint efforts re- 
warded. 

I learned a great many things 
from this venerable disciple of 
Christ. I shall never forget with 
what kindly humor he endeavored 
to give me (a young man on his 
first mission) the courage to carry 
on against disheartening conditions 
by assuring me that the member- 
ship of my parish had dwindled 
during the pastorate of the former 
rector because the congregation did 
not like the rector’s wife. I was 
unmarried at the time. 

So thoroughly am I convinced of 
the dangers in the practice of 
“mixed marriages” that I do not 
hesitate to counsel my young peo- 
ple, “Either embrace the Catholic 
faith before marriage or seek a 
partner of your own faith.” 

Young people should remember 
that it is impossible to walk out of 
some unpleasant situations. Mar- 
riage is one of these. Neither the 
Catholic Church nor mine counten- 
ances divorce. Even separation is 
advised only under grave circum- 
stances. For this reason, hasten 
slowly. Do not scorn advice, im- 
agining your “mixed marriage” 
will be the exception, that the 
promises your partner makes will 


be kept inviolate to the letter. 

I was deeply concerned very re- 
cently over a young Catholic wo- 
man who married a member of 
my congregation. They were, ap- 
parently, very much in love. No 
promise was too binding for this 
young man. He was agreeable to 
any and all agreements before the 
ceremony, but no sooner had he 
brought his bride to this city than 
he insisted on her attending his 
church. 

I had a long talk with this young 
man. His prejudices made him 


wholly incapable of realizing the 
devastation he had worked on his 
wife’s spiritual life. He was in- 
clined to rather profane joking in 


regard to the practices and beliefs 
which his wife held most sacred. 
My best efforts were futile, and I 
left the interview realizing that this 
young woman’s problem must be 
solved by One more capable of 
coping with human nature than I. 

A short time later, I learned of 
the illness of this young woman at 
our local hospital. “A mild case of 
pneumonia,” the attending physi- 
cian informed me, “But,” he added, 
“she has no will to live.” 

I talked with the young woman 
briefly, but I quickly saw that I 
was incapable of giving her the 
spiritual comfort she required, and 
I asked her if she wished me to 
send for a priest. Her response was 
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pitiful. She was so whole-heartedly 
grateful. She seemed amazed that 
I would make the suggestion. Be- 
tween sobs she related her ineffect- 
ual efforts to have her husband ask 
a priest to call on her. She was 
one of the most pitiable creatures 
I have ever seen approaching death. 
She had no will to live, and she 
was not prepared to die. 

Her parish priest, who is a very 
good friend of mine, listened to my 
story and accompanied me on my 
return to the hospital. But the 
young woman’s husband had pre- 
ceded us. I did what I could to 
influence him. I argued, pleaded, 
and finally threatened, but he was 
adamant. He would not consent to 
the priest’s presence at his wife’s 
bedside. When he resorted to abus- 
ive epithets I knew that poor, be- 
wildered little woman was doomed 
to die without the consolation she 
so greatly needed. 

Think of her, you young Catho- 
lic person contemplating marriage 
with a non-Catholic! Put yourself 
in her place—dying alone, in a 
strange city, her own sad remorse- 
ful thoughts her only company. Do 
I hear you say your John or your 
Mary would not act like that, that 
he or she loves you too much? That 
young wife believed that also. 

I have in mind also an unhappy 
couple, the woman a Catholic, the 
husband a non-Catholic. They were 
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married by a priest. The husband 
kept the promises he had made at 
the time of marriage. The baby boy 
was baptized in the Catholic 
Church, and apparently the spirit- 
ual life of the family was peaceful. 
Then the boy became ill. Two days 
later the boy was dead. 

The grief-stricken father came to 
me for advice and support in the 
stand he had taken. 

“They won’t let me be buried 
with him in the Catholic ceme- 
tery,” he asserted. “I’m an out- 
sider. But we can both be buried 
in the Protestant cemetery. I’ve let 
them have their way in everything 
else, but I’m going to have my way 
in this.” 

I explained, as best I could, about 
the order of burial in consecrated 
ground, and when he learned that 
it would be possible for him, if he 
would become a Catholic, to be 
buried beside his little son, he was 
pathetically consoled. All might 
have been arranged with no fur- 
ther trouble, but when he reached 
home a hot argument was at its 
height between his kin and those 
of his wife. Each side was deter- 
mined to make the other give in. 
Each backed his statements by what 
seemed to him irrefutable argu- 
ments. Back and forth hot words 
were tossed, loud voice answering 
loud voice or drowning out an op- 
ponent’s, giving scandal to the 
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neighbors, and what was much 
worse, putting an unfathomable 
gulf between that father and 
mother. 

The following day, as there was 
no sign of cessation of hostilities, I 
was called into the melee. I found 
both camps stubborn and uncom- 
promising. So I sought the assist- 
ance of the parish priest, who has 
aided me in many difficult situa- 
tions, and he did not fail me this 
time. His plan was both wise and 
simple, and satisfactory to all con- 
cerned. 

It so happens that on one side 
the Catholic cemetery lies parallel 
to the Protestant cemetery. Along 
this boundary a lot in the Catholic 


This book needs a brief apology. The writer has not only 
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cemetery was to be purchased, and 
the little grave dug close to the 
dividing line, thereby permitting 
the father to lie by his little son 
even though he be buried in the 
Protestant cemetery, and the child 
within the Catholic cemetery. 

So that difficulty, which might 
have easily disrupted the family, 
was bridged over for the time being. 
But who can say that such painful 
experiences do not leave deep 
wounds, not easily healed? 

Again, as an outsider, I advise 
you, consider well your choice of a 
life-partner. As one who wishes all 
young lovers well, I beg of you 
make your choice among those of 
your own faith. 


taken for granted that there is a God, but also design in the 
Universe and the story of Mankind. 

He has affirmed a special design in the story of Syria and 
particularly of Israel, reaching a climax at the Crucifixion. He 
even seems to imply the Divinity of His Savior. 

All this must sound so unusual today that it may be thought 
an affectation, deliberately assumed to startle and offend. Such 
a feeling will be enhanced by the discovery that he takes the 
Gospel of St. John to have been written by St. John and even 
allows some historical value to the Old Testament. 

The sole excuse he offers for his extravagance is that the 
present generation is tolerant of novel ideas, and that therefore 
he may hope for indulgence. 


Hilaire Belloc in the preface to his book, 
“The Battleground, Syria and Palestine.” 











The ‘Uplifting’ of India 


By COL. ROMEO 


The up is really down 


Condensed from The Catholic Bulletin 


For the majority of us, the name 
India conjures up nothing more 
than a country somewhere out east 
peopled with toiling millions of 
unsavoury people. We are able to 
make jokes about Mr. Gandhi’s Old 
School Tie or to discuss the latest 
Song Offerings of Rabindranith 
Tagore. Beyond this, we seem to 
know very little about this country 
which has so much in common 
with our own and which is peo- 
pled with millions of human beings 
each one of whom has a human 
soul like ours, each one of whom 
possesses with us equal rights to 
civilization, to education and to all 
those life’s amenities which human 
ingenuity can provide. 

It is remarkable that not one of 
the British Dominions ranks as a 
world power today. It is rather 
strange that Australia, New Zea- 
land, Ireland, South Africa and 
Canada are so far down in the list 
according to present reckoning. The 
obvious reason is that it was not 
expedient to develop these nations 
lest they should give trouble to the 
mother-country and lest the aristo- 
crats of old England should be de- 
prived of their prolific sources of 
revenue. So is it with India today. 
India must not be allowed to grow 


up; so she will be given extended 
opportunities further to experience 
the civilization, uplifting influence 
of English culture! 

Lord Sydenham and others tell 
us that the Indian pays the very 
lowest rates of taxes. But against 
this, at the Indian Economic Con- 
ference, 1924, it was pointed out 
that the average annual income in 
England is $240, while in India 
it is only $18 for each person. 
The average annual death rates for 
England and India are respectively, 
14 and 30 per thousand of the pop- 
ulation. That of India is more than 
double that of her Alma Mater. 
The average lengths of life are for 
England 45 years and for India 
only 24, or less than half. These 
figures are due to the squalor ex- 
isting amongst the peasants, to the 
lack of sanitation, and to the de- 
praving poverty of the country. Hy- 
giene, as we know it, is practically 
unknown, and a high death-rate 
and correspondingly low vitality 
result. 

The poverty of the masses in In- 
dia can only be described as appal- 
ling. In spite of this, very heavy 
demands are made on them by the 
English for purposes of defence. 
For the year 1923-1924 the estimat- 
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ed Indian income was $661 million, 
while the estimated military ex- 
pense was $207 million. This sec- 
ond sum is greater than the amount 
expended by Japan on her army 
and navy together for the same 
period. Before the world war the 
number of regular British soldiers 
in India was 77,500, with native 
troops numbering 159,000, making 
a total of 236,500 soldiers. Accord- 
ing to the Simon Report of 1930, 
the expenses of the standing army 
amounted to $205 million which 
had to be provided by the Indian 
taxpayer. Consider how uplifting 
this is when—(1) no Indian may 
become an artillery Officer, a pilot 
or air officer; (2) Indian Officers 
number less than 100; (3) there are 
no army or navy schools. India is 
the training ground for Canadian 
and Australian Officers and for 
English Generals and Field Mar- 
shals. There they have the proper 
Imperialistic atmosphere, and there 
they acquire the fire-eating su- 
periority complex which character- 
izes the English Officer in all his 
dealings. 

Government policy with regard 
to opium trade has changed very 
little since the time of Warren Hast- 
ings. The trade remains in the 
hands of the British India Govern- 
ment, and the revenue which ac- 
crues from it is something like $20 
million. At the international Opium 


Conference held in Geneva the 
American delegation put forward 
certain proposals for checking 
opium abuses. British Indian dele- 
gate Campbell objected to the plan 
for “purely scientific and medicinal 
reasons.” Gandhi and Tagore used 
all their influence to gain world 
sympathy to help check the opium 
scandal. The result of their endeav- 
ors was a decrease in the export 
of opium but an increase in internal 
consumption. 

India’s enormous grain products 
should be sufficient to meet the 
needs of its own population. The 
country is rich in coal and iron 
which it has in excess of its needs. 
No land in the world has more 
water-power suitable for harnessing 
and conversion. Likewise, it has an 
enormous jute industry, and if 
properly developed it could meet 
the world’s demand for tea and 
rubber. It is rich in indigo, lin- 
seed and hides, and has one of the 
largest petroleum fields in the 
world. Professor Dermangeon of 
the Sorbonne recites similar data 
and ends up with the words “never 
was the word ‘exploitation’ more in 
place” than in the case of India. 
Profits accruing to England from 
India amounted in 1835 to $15 mil- 
lion, in 1850 to $17.5 million, and 
in 1914 to $100 million. These 
figures do not include private trad- 
ing profits. If all is reckoned the 
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annual loss to India and the cor- 
responding gain to England would 
be something like $125 million. 
It has been said that a nation’s 
greatness depends upon the educa- 
tion of her people. Before the ad- 
vent of the Englishman, there were 
in the Province of Bengal 80,000 
native schools, or one establish- 
ment for every 400 of the popula- 
tion. There were in Bengal in 
1921-22 only 33 High Schools, 887 
Intermediate, and 35,621 Primary 
Schools, making a total of 36,541, 
or one school for every 1,278 per- 
sons. Thus we see that after the 
occupation the number of schools 
was reduced to less than half. Ben- 
gal has more schools than any other 


large Indian Province and its stand- 
ard of education is the highest in 
the country. Only 2.5% of the 
whole population are on the rolls, 


and less than 3% have the benefit 


of any elementary education what- 
ever. After 100 years’ management 
by the English only 20 per cent of 
the Indian children went to school, 
whereas in 16 years (1900-1916) of 
the U.S.A. government 50% of the 
Philippine Islands children were 
brought to school. There is only 
one school in every seventh town 
and village in India. Columbia 
University annually expends more 
money on her activities than does 
the British Government for educa- 
tion of all India. Consider now that 
India is as large as all Europe, ex- 
cluding Russia, and its population 
is reckoned as a minimum to be 
more than 350 million souls, or 
roughly one-fifth of the popula- 
tion of the world. What tremen- 
ous responsibility must rest on the 
shoulders of the “mother country” 
which has exploited them for over 
a hundred years! 





IDEA FOR ATHEISTS 


Henri Vignaud, for many years secretary of the American embassy at Paris, tells 
a story of a certain Monsieur Renaud who came to the capital as Senator from a 


district in the Pyrenees. 


Renaud engaged a room at a hotel in Paris and paid a month’s rent in ad- 
vance. The proprietor asked him whether he would take a receipt. 

“A receipt is unnecessary,” said Renaud, “God has witnessed the payment.” 

“Do you believe in God?” sneered the hotel keeper. 


“Most assuredly,” replied Renaud. 


“Not I, Monsieur.” 


“Don’t you?” 


“Ah,” said Renaud, “in that case please make me out a receipt!” 





Miracles Do Happen 


Seeing is believing 


By JOHN GIBBONS 


Condensed from St. Anthony Messenger 


It’s very queer. According to 
my bank, next to nobody ever buys 
my books but I’m always getting 
letters from total strangers who 
seem to have borrowed them. Quite 
astonishing letters some of them 
are, too. I have written two books 


on Lourdes, one a moderate com-. 


mercial success and the other a 
moderate failure. The letters ad- 
dressed to the London publishers 
ure forwarded on to me. 

There is the letter beginning that, 
while the writer “is not, of course, 
a Roman Catholic,” he or she (gen- 
erally she) has every possible sym- 
pathy and so forth; I know that 
letter and how it’s going on. This 
Lourdes place that I’ve written 
about, will I be good enough to 
recommend the writer to a really 
good but cheap hotel and to say 
how long she will have to stop be- 
fore she can be certain of getting 
one of the miracle cures I say are 
always happening there. Or are the 
miracles confined to Roman Cath- 
olics only? It’s all rubbish. Pathe- 
tic rubbish. I never did say that 
miracle cures were “always hap- 
pening” at Lourdes, and anyway the 
City of Our Lady is not a sort of 
Celestial Saratoga Springs or a 
Heavenly French Lick. 


Miraculous cures of physical in- 
firmities have happened at Lourdes, 
but we do not know the principle 
of selection; most assuredly it rests 
on no human reckoning. 

There are devout Catholics who 
year by year have been going to 
Lourdes for half a lifetime and to 
whom nothing tangible has hap- 
pened at all; and one or two of the 
standard cases on record of super- 
natural healings have happened to 
people who were avowedly any- 
thing but devout Catholic believers. 
Before their cure, I mean. After- 
wards it was different. And while 
there have been startling cases of 
bones instantaneously knitted to- 
gether, such cases have been com- 
paratively rare, and in any case I 
have at least the grace to know that 
I am not the man to write about 
them. It is the “minor miracles” 
which I was thinking now of try- 
ing to talk about, and certainly 
they are “always happening”—every 
day and every hour and every- 
where. 

I am thinking of an elderly Lon- 
don tailor, an occupation which 
we seldom connect with swash- 
buckling heroism. Never mind his 
name; if he had wished his journey 
advertised he would presumably 
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have written about it. But he was 
a very nearly blind old tailor, his 
eyes having failed with age and 
with years at his board; and accord- 
ing to the doctors, nothing at all 
could be done about it. 

But he thought otherwise, and 
being a very obstinate old man as 
well as a Catholic, nothing would 
suit him but a trip to Paray-le- 
Monial, the place where the appari- 
tions of the Sacred Heart to St. 
Margaret Mary took place. 

Months that outing took, and it 
made quite a hole in the old man’s 
savings. But our point is that he 
got to his Paray-le-Monial, and that 
further he came back to London 
with his eyes absolutely cured. It 
was, of course, a pure coincidence. 
A doctor might say that months 
of sun-light and fresh air had im- 
proved the man’s health, that he 
had hypnotized himself into will- 
ing a cure; he might say all sorts of 
things, the same doctor who had 
previously vowed that there could 
be no cure. But there was Paray- 
le-Monial and there were the man’s 
eyes. Just a plain miracle, he called 
it, and if you tried to argue about 
it then he would just look at you 
as somebody incredibly stupid and 
would get on with his work. 

Dover, again, our English Do- 
ver, is not usually associated with 
miracles, but at least I know some- 
thing very like one which happened 
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there with a rather obscure Order 
of exiled French Nuns who had 
settled there. The Annunciades, 
they call themselves, and they were 
founded in the Middle Ages by 
some French Princess and never 
seem to have grown much since. A 
very tiny Order indeed they are. 
Then a few years ago they came 
to what ordinary people would call 
a problem. They were up to 
strength, so to speak, but with 
French Nuns; their Rule compelled 
them when they came to a certain 
number to split off (I know that I 
am not using the technical Nun’s 
terms) and attempt to found an- 
other House somewhere else. 
France was the obvious place; the 
French anti-clerical laws had been 
relaxed since their own expulsion, 
and a French Convent would now 
be allowed. Only what about 
themselves? No English girl with 
a vocation for the Religious Life 
would wish to enter a purely French 
Order, and if they were to open a 
Convent in France then no more 
French recruits would come to 
England. A pretty little problem. 
But not for those Nuns; they found 
no problem in it. Of course they 
would open their French House. 
Our Lady and their Holy Found- 
ress would attend to the English 
side, of course, and what had they 
got to worry about! And within a 
fortnight they got their first postu- 
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lant from Ireland, and English and 
Irish postulants have been coming 
in ever since. A very queer coin- 
cidence, indeed. 

Or I remember the Canal Bank 
at Ypres during the War; that was 
Sunday in December, 1917, with 
the Germans shelling the place all 
day and my battalion being on the 
Bank and getting the results of it. 
We were supposed to be “at rest,” 
too, which meant that there was 
absolutely nothing that we could 
do about it except stop there and 
get shelled. Every ten minutes or 
so there would be a nasty accident 
and another dug-out gone and an- 
other 15 or 20 men wounded or 
killed. Then the really funny thing 


was the crowd trying to squeeze 
into one particular dug-out, the 
point being that the week before 
we came the Irish Guards had had 


Mass there. No, it wasn’t conse- 
crated or anything; just an ordin- 
ary filthy dug-out. Nor were we a 
Catholic battalion. Ordinary Lon- 
doners, with possibly five per cent 
of us Catholics and the rest good 
Protestants or nominal Protestants 
or nothing at all or absolute blas- 
phemers. 

But we'd all got the same idea, 
that this special dug-out ought in 
some miraculous way to be safe. 
And certainly it was queer. The 
dug-out on either side went in, and 
that particular dug-out was safe. 
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So there’s a child that I know, 
and actually it’s my own; and years 
ago when it was born and looked 
like dying I walked to Lourdes for 
it and it didn’t die. Then two 
years later its mother said it must 
go to Lourdes, as it were to say 
“Thank You.” Now the first day 
that we were in Lourdes it was 
taken to the Blessing of the Sick; 
only that child wasn’t “sick” any 
longer, and so there could be no 
special privileges for it, no reserved 
place or anything. There are crowds 
at Lourdes, and so as to be in the 
front row we were standing there 
by perhaps two in the afternoon. 
And by perhaps three it began to 
rain, with that pelting Pyrean 
down-pour that comes __icy-cold 
straight from the mountains. It’s 
awkward; there’s a crowd 20 deep 
behind me now, and how long is it 
going to take to force a way out for 
the child and back to the little 
hotel and dry clothes? 

But it didn’t go back to the hotel. 
It’s mother’s view was that one 
couldn’t believe and disbelieve at 
the same time and that the child’s 
safety depended on something else 
besides a mackintosh; and she held 
it there—or rather made me hold 
it soaked to the backbone until the 
Procession and the Host came 
round at perhaps four o’clock. Noth- 
ing happened, not even a cold in 
the nose. 








The Belief of the Negritos 


By M. VANOVERBERGH, C.L.C.M. 
Condensed from Central-Blatt and Social Justice 


The Negritos of the Philippine 
Islands are Pygmies. They are 
black-skinned and kinky-haired, of 
a race entirely distinct from Chris- 
tians and the head-hunters. They 
do not pursue agriculture, if we 
may discount the sporadic and 
clumsy attempts in imitation of 
their neighbors, but are nomadic 
hunters and fishermen. For huts 


they use wind-shields, or some- 
thing equally primitive. They wear 
clothing sufficient only to meet 
the requirements of decency. The 
Negritos own no granaries, living 


instead a day-to-day existence; 
there are no chiefs among them, no 
industries, no arts. Bows and ar- 
rows are their only weapons, and 
save for temporary dishes made of 
leaves and a few rude implements, 
they possess not a single article of 
furniture of their own invention. In 
a word, the Negritos live on the 
lowest level of civilization, and are 
regarded almost universally by 
scientists as the oldest living repre- 
sentatives of the human ace. 
Found only in a few isolated for- 
ests and mountain regions, they 
lead a happy life, although devoid 
of even the barest conveniences, 
despised and oppressed by the dom- 
inant race. These are real primi- 


tives, and the difference between 
them and the other inhabitants of 
the Philippine Islands is as great 
as can possibly be imagined. 

Let us turn now to a discussion 
of their ideas concerning the fam- 
ily and religion. Here we encoun- 
ter something that is, to say the 
least, astounding, especially to those 
who apply the theory of evolution 
to the family and to religious con- 
cepts. Some ethnologists of the 
evolutionistic school perceive the 
origin of the family in promiscuity, 
which later on evolved into poly- 
gamy and finally reached mono- 
gamy. Religion, according to these 
so-called scientists, began with 
fear, proceeded to reached poly- 
theism, and at the end of the scale 
rose to monotheism. 

What do our Pygmies say about 
it? Strict monogamy is the rule; 
there is no question of polygamy or 
divorce among them. To be sure, 
there are a few cases of separation 
or abandonment of a partner, but 
these cases are not more frequent 
than among Catholics. Among the 
thousands of Negritos of my ac- 
quaintance I know only two or 
three bigamists; one lives with two 
sisters belonging to a head-hunting 
tribe; another was practically ostra- 
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cized by his people because of his 
moral laxity. Adultery is punished 
with death; the offended husband 
shoots the interloper with an arrow, 
in accordance with the universal 
Negrito law. 

What about their religion? The 
Negritos believe in one God, they 
are strict monotheists. Even when 
they adopt the Malay nomencla- 
ture they say “one spirit.” While 
no Malay, whether Christian or 
pagan, would talk about a spirit 
(in the singular), except when he 
is referring to one special spirit in 
contradistinction to all others, no 
Negrito talks of them in the plural; 
he knows only one. A small num- 
ber of Negritos actually did speak 
to me about spirits, but immediate- 
ly contradicted themselves when 
they began reciting their prayer 
formulas; without exception these 
were all addressed to one person. 
That God, or spirit, or by whatever 
name He is called, the Negritos 
believe to have made the world, to 
be everywhere, to be personally dis- 
tinct from all creatures, to be un- 
married, to take care of man, to 
punish the wicked and reward the 
good after death. They never see 
Him, know nothing of his origin; 
He does not die. 

One might almost be tempted to 


think they had obtained their be- 
liefs from the Christians, but this 
is not so. The Negritos are com- 
pletely ignorant of the Trinity, the 
Incarnation, and all other dogmas 
centering about Jesus Christ; a few 
know the name of the Blessed Vir- 
gin but only through the ordinary 
songs taken over from the Chris- 
tians. Their belief is a strict non- 
Christian monotheism. 

Included in their cult are prayer 
and the offering of first fruits; 
these two customs are universal. 
The more isolated groups practice 
a kind of nocturnal liturgy consist- 
ing of singing, nothing else. The 
Negrito knows no superstitions, 
amulets, or magical practices, ex- 
cept those manifestly borrowed 
from his Malay neighbor. 

All of this may sound like a fairy 
tale to those imbued with evolu- 
tionistic ideas, which continue in 
vogue because the Sunday papers 
play up evolution in everything. 
Many such papers seem to claim as 
recent discoveries theories discarded 
years ago by real scientists. After 
living for years among pagan Ma- 
lays, with their host of supersti- 
tions, I find the Negrito groups 
shining exceptions to the prevailing 
and manism which prevails among 
the others. 





The only significance of life consists in helping to establish the kingdom of 
God; and this can be done only by means of the acknowledgment and profession of 


the truth by each one of us. 


Tolstoi. 





Our Foreign Policy 


By CHRISTOPHER HOLLIS 


Condensed from The Irish Monthly 


The first concern of all sane 
Americans, as of all sane people 
in every country, is that their coun- 
try should not be involved in an- 
other war. But the desire to avoid 
war is an aspiration, not a policy. 
The question is: “By what policy 
is that aspiration most likely to be 
achieved?” 

Now it is, of course, the Ameri- 
can tradition to keep as far as pos- 
sible apart from the quarrels of 
Europe. Public opinion today cer- 
tainly would never tolerate any 
commitment to go to war in Eu- 
rope. At the same time those who 
have any sense of reality are very 
well aware that you cannot keep 
out of a war by merely saying that 
you are going to keep out of it. 
The dilemma is this. Once war is 
joined, both belligerents are ob- 
viously anxious to win. In order 
to win they will venture all, and 
the only motive that will restrain 
them will be that of fear. There- 
fore a nation that has declared a 
conditional neutrality may well be 
treated with respect by belligerents, 
who are afraid that, if they are not 
respectful, they will find that na- 
tion ranged against them. But it 
is evident that, the more loudly 
you proclaim that nothing on earth 


An Englishman tells us. 


will induce you to go to war, the 
more certain are the belligerents to 
treat you with the greatest insol- 
ence. It is evident enough that, if 
there should be another world war 
and America declare her uncondi- 
tional neutrality in it, then Amer- 
icans must be prepared to be treat- 
ed with a good deal of humiliating 
insolence. 

America has become involved in 
the only two general European 
wars that have taken place since 
the foundation of the country. If 
there should be a third such war, 
every wise American will do his 
best to keep his country out of it, 
but every wise American also un- 
derstands that it is highly probable 
that his best will prove to be in- 
sufficient. That being so, the only 
certain way of keeping America 
out of a European war is to pre- 
vent such a war from taking place. 
That is the object of American pol- 
icy at the moment. 

How can America make her con- 
tribution towards the prevention of 
a war? The calculation is this: 
whatever may be the desires of 
other Powers, Great Britain, she 
calculates, is certainly not planning 
a war. Therefore, if America can 
strengthen the position of Great 
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Britain, she is helping to bring 
about a situation in which war 
will be highly improbable. And 
she has thought of an extremely 
clever way of strengthening the 
British hand while at the same 
time reaffirming her own devotion 
to neutrality. She was brought in- 
to the last war by the loans that 
she made to the belligerent coun- 
tries. Therefore, by her new neu- 
trality policy she will sell only to a 
belligerent which can give her 
goods in immediate exchange for 
the goods she provides. Now it is 
quite certain that, in a European 
war, the side of the British would 
have the command of the sea. 
Therefore, the American policy 


would, in fact, mean that she sold 


to the British side and did not sell 
to that of her enemies. This would 
certainly give to the British such 
an overwhelming preponderance of 
raw materials as to make them ab- 
solutely invincible. And in face of 
such a power it is extremely im- 
probable that any other country 
will be foolish as to attack Great 
Britain. Without an attack on 
England there can be no major war. 


That is the calculation, and I 
think it will prove an accurate one. 
Whether it is altogether a moral 
one, I am not so sure. We have 
got to allow for the masterly bril- 
liance of British propaganda in 
America. Considering the way that 
the British have treated the Ameri- 
cans over the war debts, the suc- 
cess of this propaganda is quite 
extraordinary. But owing to it the 
vast majority of Americans do hon- 
estly think that the British are less 
wicked than any of the peoples on 
the European continent. An Eng- 
lishman myself, I have spent many 
hours trying to convince Americans 
of the folly of this notion, but with 
no effect at all. 

If the British should be deter- 
mined on acts of great injustice, it 
is unlikely that they would find 
much difficulty in persuading the 
Americans of their essential jus- 
tice. Under those circumstances it 
is something that world peace 
should be guaranteed. The great 
responsibility now rests with Lon- 
don to see that the peace that is 
preserved is a peace of justice rather 
than of injustice. 


~ “~~ 





DEAR MR. GOEBBELS 


If the German storm-troop brigade was so rotten you had to purge it, and if 
now the German priesthood is so vile you have to purge it too, what’s the use of 
trying to exalt a race which can produce neither decent priests nor respectable sol- 


Leonard Feeney, S. J., in America, June 12th. 


diers? 








Flying Chairs 


By SIMON SELAS 






Are you superstitious? 


Condensed from Extension Magazine 


If a chair came hurtling through 
the air of its own accord, stopped 
perilously near your nose and then 
settled gracefully to the floor, 
would you be impressed? Or, if 
you saw a heavy oak table which 
would take two men to lift, rise 
steadily in the air until it remained 
suspended in the middle of the 
room, would you think it was the 
work of the devil or some new 
power of matter which we have 
not fully appreciated? Would you 
believe in the power of certain peo- 
ple to communicate with the souls 
of the dead if you saw ectoplasm 
pour forth from the mouth and 
nose of a medium in a seance and 
form a spectral body in your pres- 
ence? 

Do these things really happen 
and what do the experts in the 
matter say? There are two groups 
of experts, one of which maintains 
that it is all fraud. The famous 
Houdini maintained that there was 
no spiritistic phenomena claimed 
by the media which he couldn’t 
duplicate by natural means. He 
exposed any number of them ‘who 
were making trumpets fly through 
the air at their seances. 

For years the Scientific Ameri- 
can offered a prize of $10,000 for 


the medium who could produce a 
spirit under the conditions they 
laid down. The conditions were 
simple enough. He was to remain 
seated in a chair during the entire 
seance, the room would be dark- 
ened and there would be a half- 
dozen or so witnesses in a row of 
chairs facing him. The seance was 
an apparent success, for spirit 
voices rose from several parts of the 
room and weird objects appeared 
in places at some distance from the 
chair in which the medium was 
seated. Everything went along fine 
except that the medium did not 
know that there was a switch ar- 
ranged in his chair so that, when 
he left it, a light lit in another room 
and stenographers with dictaphones 
were taking down what the voices 
said and timing them. All of 
which showed that they coincided 
with the times when he left his 
chair. Moreover, there were lumin- 
ous buttons fixed in the wall which 
were invisible to the medium but 
visible to the audience, which no- 
ticed that their view of the but- 
tons was obscured by the opaque 
body of the medium whenever the 
phenomena occurred. 

Nearly everyone has heard of 
Father De Heredia, the Mexican 
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Jesuit, who has toured this country 
on many occasions and given exhi- 
bitions in which he duplicates by 
physical means the levitation of 
bodies, the production of voices, 
etc. He thinks that spiritistic phen- 
omena are all fraud. In fact, that 
is the opinion of a great many of 
the investigators and, without 
doubt, the recent exposé of such 
famous media as Nino Pecararo, 
the Fox sisters, Katie King, and 
others, would give verisimilitude to 
the statement that the so-called 
spiritistic phenomena is 99-44/100% 
fake. 

For some time the 
Magicians’ Association has 


American 
been 


co-operating with the police in 
solving crimes perpetrated through 


occultism which have annually 
taken over $100,000,000 from the 
American people. The criminals 
themselves are astute business peo- 
ple and have no little knowledge 
of psychology. From the ordinary 
little palm reader or tearoom spe- 
cialist and fortune teller, who 
makes her little fifty cents a head 
from day to day, to the big-timers 
who are able to hire a radio station 
and after each broadcast get some 
20,000 letters, enclosing $1 each 
for a horoscope reading, the racket 
takes on gigantic proportions. 

In spite of all the investigations, 
showing the fraudulency of the 
common run of spiritistic seances, 


there are those who maintain that 
much more than 56/100% of 
Spiritism is real. Nor are the de- 
fenders of the reality of occult 
phenomena people of no weight. 
Without going into the value of 
the testimony of such authorities 
as the late Sir Arthur Conan Doyle, 
we need only mention the famous 
Godfrey Raupert, a convert from 
Spiritism to the Catholic Faith, who 
was permitted by the Holy See to 
lecture on the subject. 

According to Mr. Raupert, who 
admits a great deal of fraud, there 
is, nevertheless, a large percentage 
of real phenomena which cannot 
be explained by purely physical 
means. He would give one the im- 
pression that in practically all of 
these things the devil is very much 
at work and he cites case after case 
in which the mere dilettante dab- 
bling in Spiritism resulted in posi- 
tive cases of possession by the devil. 
For example, he gives the experi- 
ence of a man who thought he 
would experiment with automatic 
writing in order to while away the 
time when his wife was away on 
a visit. In the beginning he had 
no success whatever with the 
planchette board which refused to 
write, no matter how earnestly he 
tried to operate it. His failure 
merely piqued him and made him 
more desirous to see how it work- 
ed. So, night after night he ex- 
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perimented with it until finally it 
did begin to write messages. They 
were awful things which his wife 
was supposed to be doing while 
she was away and later he discover- 
ed that they were all lies. How- 
ever, as time went on, he no more 
needed the use of the planchette 
board, for his hand would begin 
to write the moment he picked up 
a pencil. Indeed, in his later 
stages he would be violently awak- 
ened in the middle of the night 
and forced by some unseen power 
to grasp the pencil at his bedside 
and write the messages which the 
spirit world willed. This continued 
and the power of the devil became 
so strong over him that he would 
be beaten physically and otherwise 
afflicted even in the presence of 
witnesses. There were times, too, 
when he would be violently flung 
from a street car, or thrown in the 
path of an oncoming automobile, 
until it was eventually diagnosed 
as a pure case of possession and the 
Church was called upon to exor- 
cise the victim. 

With the discovery of radio and 
many other physical phenomena of 
which the world had been ignorant 
for so long, it is easy to conceive 
marvelous things which might hap- 
pen through the influence of the 
spirit. In this regard we have the 
testimony of the famous Jesuit 
Father, Herbert Thurston, whose 
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experience in investigating spirit- 
istic phenomena covers a period of 
over 60 years, the normal lifetime 
of a man. In his book entitled The 
Church and Spiritualism, he cites 
case after case in which he admits 
that there is no adequate physical 
explanation of the phenomena ad- 
duced. So those who hold that 
there are real spiritistic phenomena 
which cannot be explained by the 
natural sciences will find many 
good arguments to support their 
contention. 

But what can the layman do in 
the face of so much contradictory 
evidence? Can he go on taking 
all these things in his stride, ex- 
periencing them when he encoun- 
ters them and pooh-poohing any- 
thing beyond what his senses per- 
ceive? To answer this question, 
the Catholic layman has the Church. 

If there is spiritistic phenomena 
which cannot be explained by na- 
tural means, this phenomenon is 
evidently caused by the devil. It 
could not be caused by angels, for 
it is absurd to assume that they 
would produce such inane phenom- 
ena or that they could possibly be 
partners to lies, impious blasphe- 
mies, scurrility and the thousand 
and one things which lead so many 
astray. Neither could the souls of 
the departed appear, for there is 
no communication with men by 
these souls except through the spe- 
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cial permission of God who cer- 
tainly would not cooperate with 
every medium or individual who 
desires such communication to 
satisfy curiosity. On this the 
Church is adamant; for in her de- 
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tice of trying to evoke the souls of 
the dead a superstitious and an en- 
tirely illicit and heretical deception, 
while at the same time she abso- 
lutely forbids all books concerning 
any class of superstition, sortilege, 


crees of 1856 and 1864, as well as 
by Canon Law, she calls the prac- 


divination, magic and the evoca- 
tion of spirits. 


+ + + 


THE POPE 


Deeply do I feel, ever will I protest—for I can appeal to the ample testimony of 
History to bear me out—that, in question of right and wrong, there is nothing really 
strong in the whole world, nothing decisive and operative, but the voice of him to 
’ whom have been committed the Keys of the Kingdom and the oversight of Christ’s 
flock. The voice of Peter is now, as it ever has been, a real authority, infallible when 
it teaches, ever taking the lead wisely and distinctly in its own province; adding cer- 
tainty to what is probable, and persuasion to what is certain. Before it speaks, the 
most saintly may mistake; and after it has spoken, the most gifted must obey. 

Peter is no recluse, no abstracted student, no dreamer about the past, no doter 
upon the dead-and-gone, no projector of the visionary. Peter for eighteen hundred 
years has lived in the world; he has seen all fortunes, he has encountered all adver- 
saries, he has shaped himself for all emergencies. If there ever was a power on earth 
who has had an eye for the times, who has confined himself to the practical and has 
been happy in his anticipations, whose words have been deeds and whose commands 
prophecies, such is he in the history of ages who sits from generation to generation 
in the Chair of the Apostles as the Vicar of Christ and the Doctor of His Church. 

When was he ever unequal to the occasion? When has he not risen with the 
crisis? What dangers have ever daunted him? What sophistry foiled him? What 
uncertainties misled him? When did ever any power, material or moral, civilized or 
savage, go to war with Peter and get the better? When did the whole world ever 
band together against him solitary, and not find him too many for it? 

All who take part with Peter are on the winning side. Has he failed in his enter- 
prises up to this hour? Did he in our father’s day fail in his struggle with Joseph of 
Germany and his confederates—with Napoleon, a greater name, and his dependent 
kings—that, though in another kind of fight, he should fail in ours? What gray 
hairs are on the head of Judah, whose youth is renewed as the eagle’s, whose feet 
are like the feet of harts, and underneath all the everlasting Arms? 

John Henry Newman. 








Japan versus Russia 


By FREDERICK V. WILLIAMS 
Condensed from Light 


| have just come from Hsinking, 
the Capital of Manchoukuo, the 
new empire the Japanese carved out 
of Manchuria. 

It was so cold there that the holy 
water froze in the fonts in the 
Catholic Church, but the Manchou- 
kuons knelt on the stone floors, 
bundled in furs, and prayed just the 
same. 

The people in Hsinking and over 
Manchoukuo in general (there are 
30,000,000 of them) seem quite sat- 
isfied to have the Japanese army in 
their midst. 

A great deal has been said and 
written about Japan coming into 
Manchuria and setting up an em- 
pire there—most of it far from com- 
plimeatary. 

The Manchu people however will 
tell you that before the Japanese 
came there were 300,000 bandits in 
the country and now there are only 
30,000. 

These bandits were enlisted in 
the armies of self styled War Lords 
who roamed at will, levying heavy 
tribute on merchants and farmers 
and printing their own money at 
the banks whenever they ran short 
of change. 

The first thing the Japanese did 
was to kick them out of the coun- 


China is the football 


try and with them their bandit 
armies. The same 30,000 that re- 
main are no longer organized in 
armies, but are hiding in the moun- 
tains from which they descend from 
time to time and massacre the Man- 
chu and Japanese settlers. 

The Japanese armies however are 
quick to retaliate and the ranks of 
the bandits are being decimated. 

These bandit raids and clashes 
however are heralded by the press 
as the uprisings of “Manchu pa- 
triots” against their “Japanese op- 
pressors.” The idea originates in 
Moscow which is seeking to dis- 
credit the Japanese before the world. 

The next thing the Japanese did 
was to give Manchoukuo an em- 
peror, a court, a set of officials 
(chosen largely from the Manchus 
themselves) and a code of laws. 
The Japanese then began the build- 
ing of the South Manchurian Rail- 
way up from Korea and down 
through Mukden to Hsinking to 
Darien and the sea. Those Japanese 
trains are as fine and, in many in- 
stances, better than our own. 

In doing this Japan has brought 
upon herself the condemnation of 
the world. This matter was ar- 
ranged more or less adroitly by our 
Russian friends. Moscow, deft and 
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clever at propaganda, has succeeded 
in putting Japan in the position of 
having few if any friends left 
among the nations in the world. 
The world is given to understand 
that Japan stole Manchuria from 
China and erected a puppet empire 
of her own. It is true Japan pulls 
the strings of government in Man- 
choukuo, but if Japan hadn’t step- 
ped into the Manchurian picture, 
and if she stepped out of it now, 
Manchuria would be chaos. 

The Russian Soviets started this 
Manchurian incident, as it has been 
politely called, by trying to Soviet- 
ize China and by spreading Com- 
munistic doctrine in Manchuria and 
Korea. Moscow wanted a Soviet 
China and a’Soviet Manchuria and 
a revolution in Korea. She wanted 
these things first to balk and then 
to break Japan’s rising power in the 
Far East. 

Over there you quickly come to 
1 realization that either Russia or 
Japan will dominate. There can be 
no compromise between them. The 
Japanese acted quickly. They gave 
China her ultimatum. “Go Soviet 
and we come in.” China had to 
make the gesture, at least, of kick- 
ing out Moscow ideas to keep the 
Japanese from carrying out their 
threat. 

As it was, Japan wasn’t taking 
any chances of a flare up of Com- 
munism in China where she was 


doing business. She moved in 
around Peiping and Shanghai and 
still is there. 

As for Manchuria, Japan nipped 
the Russian plot in the bud. Mos- 
cow had bought over the War 
Lords, the Bandit Chieftains. Japan 
drove them out and made of Man- 
churia a country with a government 
of her own. 

Russia looks to China as an ally 
in the event of war with Japan. But 
it is not likely that China, despite 
her spending of millions and her 
flaming campaign of nationalism, 
can get ready, if she ever will, to 
fight effectively. 

The idea prevalent abroad that 
China, united and armed, will 
sweep the Far East with fighting 
millions is bunk. It simply isn’t in 
that great, lumbering country, with 
its seething, impoverished popula- 
tions, to fight. The man in one 
province of China speaks a dialect 
so different from the one in an- 
other that he cannot understand 
him. 

As to Russia going to war with 
Japan. Russia, and I have come 
from its brim, and have talked with 
many who should know, Russia is 
in no position to go to war with 
any one right now. The moment 
she moves her Red armies out of 
Russia across the long stretches of 
Siberia against Nippon, the major- 
ity of Russians, who have had to 
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take the Stalin-Soviet Dictatorship 
and like it, will rise and blow the 
lid off. 

It is a choice in Asia between 
Russia and Japan. China can be 
counted out. She will go either 
with Russia, if Russia should win, 
or be influenced by Japan, if Japan 
wins. From what I have seen, be- 
tween the two, Japan will emerge, 
if she clashes with Russia, the vic- 


tor. She is united. Russia is not. 

If the world reads some morning 
that Japan has struck first, you may 
put it down that she did not start 
this war that will set the Far East 
on fire. It will be because she beat 
Moscow to the punch. Moscow 
will have brought the war upon 
herself. And, ironically, Japan will 
be blamed by the world for start- 


ing it. 





A MAN 


One day during the World War, when G. K. Chesterton, who was a huge man 


weighing more than 350 pounds was walking along Fleet street, London, he was 
accosted by a fanatic woman who asked indignantly: “Why aren't you out at the front, 
Mr. Chesterton?” “Madame” replied Chesterton, “if you will go around to the side and 
look at me, you'll see that I am out at the front.” 


i 


A PICTURE 


At a banquet a young lady, whom he knew very well, said to Mr. J. S. Sargent: 
“Oh, Mr. Sargent, I saw your latest painting and kissed it because it was so much 
like you.” 

“And did it kiss you in return?” 
“Why, no.” 
“Then,” said Mr. Sargent, “it was not like me.” 


i ik 
A SHOW 


Leslie Howard insists that it once happened in a London theatre where he was 
getting experience in repertory. 

The company put on different shows every night and sometimes two different 
shows a day. This was most confusing to the cast. One afternoon Howard forgot 
his lines and rushed back stage to the company director. “Quick,” the star asked, 
“what’s my line?” 

“Quick,” the director returned, “what's the play?” 





Think for yourself 


There is a spirit abroad the 
land which whispers communist or 
communistic every time a new and 
potent personality or a strange and 
powerful idea makes itself felt. To 
call Trotsky, a communist, and a 
large group in the present Loyalist 
Government of Spain, communistic, 
is correct and just because true. But 
to raise the same hue and cry for 
little or no reason is ridiculous and 
dangerous. They have begun to 
call the C. I. O. Communistic. The 
danger, here, is that the laborer who 
benefits by the C. I. O. will begin to 
credit his improved condition to 
communist activity and in a really 
profound crisis may turn to Com- 
munism as a final and sure refuge. 
You can make communists by call- 
ing them such. It is to our very 
evident advantage to appraise the 
C, I. O. dispassionately. 

Why the aspersion, communistic? 
The C. I. O. has been called com- 
munistic because of some of its 
leaders and also because of the vio- 
lence attending some of its strikes. 
Now, the latter has been sporadic 
and in no way can be proven an 
accepted procedure of the C. I. O. 
organization as such. Every wide- 
spread movement for the betterment 
of labor conditions in the United 
States has been marked by beatings 


The C. I. O. 


Condensed from The Cowl 


and bloodshed. Mob _ psychology 
rather than the philosophy of the 
C. I. O. best explains such violence. 
The riots that accompanied the be- 
ginnings and growth of the A. F. 
of L. were worse than those which 
we have experienced in the C. I. O. 
agitation. Moreover, the deaths re- 
corded to date especially in the steel 
strikes were inflicted by the police 
on C. I. O. strikers and not by the 
C. I. O. men on other groups. The 
violence concomitant with the C. I. 
O. upheavals throughout the coun- 
try do not necessarily label the 
movement communistic. 

Secondly, there is no point nor 
need to deny that certain C. I. O. 
leaders are communistic. That was 
to have been expected. It is the very 
life blood of Communism to align 
itself (for its own nefarious ends) 
with every effort of the depressed 
classes to uplift themselves. They 
have done so in W. P. A. work in 
New York City. But we can hardly 
conclude that the President, Mr. 
Hopkins, and the lesser W. P. A. 
administrators are communistic. The 
number of communist leaders in the 
C. I. O. is small and Mr. Lewis is 
not one of them. To claim that the 
organization has taken on the com- 
plexion of its most radical adherents 
is neither just nor good logic. 
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We hold no brief for the C. I. O. 
Its workableness and achievments 
must yet be tested by time. The 
warning uttered, here, is that there 
may be something decaying about 
a democracy which goes hysterical 
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and calls names when labor seeks 
some alleviation of its miseries. The 
fact is that certain aspects of capi- 
talist democracy must be radically 
changed if democracy, itself, is to 
continue. 


The C. I. O. Again 


By L. M. MERRILL, C. SS. R. 
Condensed from The Liguorian 


A few weeks ago the Osservatore 
Romano commented on the C. I. O. 
The Osservatore Romano is a paper 
published at Vatican City; it bears 
the approval of the Holy See and 
represents the semi-official views of 
the Vatican. This does not mean 
that the Holy Father is responsible 
for its articles; rather the articles 
carried in the paper are comments 
based on the official pronounce- 
ments of the Pope. 

The views of this Vatican City 
paper on American affairs are valu- 
able apart from any official weight 
they may have, because they repre- 
sent a _ well-informed outsider’s 
opinions on American issues, inter- 
preted on the basis of their essential 
features and in relation to funda- 
mental Catholic doctrine. In such 
comment there is not the danger 
that is present for those writing on 
the scene here in America: that they 
will be sidetracked from the main 


issues by accidental circumstances 
and considerations. 

In view of its unique position it 
is significant that the Osservatore 
Romano describes the C. I. O. as “a 
union organization that is more 
flexible and more practical because 
the organization of workers is no 
longer built up on the old and in- 
effective principle of the craft, but 
rather on the principle of the pro- 
ductive branch of every industry, 
which is the European principle of 
a vertical union, which unites all 
the workers of a determined indus- 
try no matter what their particular 
contribution may be.” 

The principles of the C. I. O., 
according to the writer, mark a 
practical development of the unions 
paralleling the advance of the ac- 
ceptation of the principle of union- 
ism. He says boldly that the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor is yielding 
ground to the newer plan, because 
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“its (ie. the A. F. of L.) system 
of ready collaboration, presentation 
of demands and apparently gigan- 
tic strikes which were merely form- 
al and often ended in complete sur- 
render to the demands of employ- 
ers” made it a weak champion of 
labor. With the new plan, “Amer- 
ican unionism has a great future in 
store.” 

Such an estimate of principles in- 
volved makes possible helpful and 
constructive criticism of the new 
movements and alignments in our 
economic order. Too often the 


trend of argument leaves principles 
entirely out of consideration. For 
example, who has not heard the 
following deductions in some form 


or another: “Some members of the 
C. I. O. have been guilty of prop- 
erty destruction and violence: there- 
fore the C. I. O. is an infamous 
thing.” Or—“A man who was 
once a Communist has been ad- 
mitted into the C. I. O.: therefore 
the whole organization is an agency 
of Russia and should be smashed.” 
Or—“John L. Lewis might some 
day want to be president: therefore 
his organization is the creation of a 
dictator.” All this sort of talk is 
puerile; it simply disregards the im- 
portant things—the principles that 
are involved. 

The Osservatore Romano has 
done no more than pass judgment 
on the principle of the C. I. O. That 
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is the principle of “the vertical 
union”—the union that includes all 
the workers of a given industry 
whatever their particular task may 
be. It compares the effectiveness of 
this principle with that of the A. F. 
of L. as it has worked out in prac- 
tice over a period of years, and finds 
the latter weak in itself and weak 
in the men who administered it 
“too often without any real regard 
for the security of the workingmen 
at all.” We ourselves have met 
workingmen who looked on the A. 
F. of L. as a sort of a rich laboring 
man’s private club, requiring plenty 
of dues, offering opportunities for 
political or economic advancement 
to a few, not doing very much for 
the general mass of laborers. 

From all this we come to the fol- 
lowing conclusions: 

1. The C. I. O. has the correct 
principle for successful unionization 
of labor. The verticle union does 
away with the endless red tape 
which has grown out of the A. F. 
of L. type of union. An instance 
was brought to our attention recent- 
ly in which one comparatively small 
industrial plant, desiring to union- 
ize, found out that in the A. F. of L. 
they would have to split up into 
37 different union affiliations. The 
C. I. O. would take them all into 
one union. It is not necessary to 
comment on the difference. 

2. The C. I. O. cannot be held 
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officially responsible for every local 
disturbance caused by so-called 
members, any more than the 
Church can be held officially re- 
sponsible for the scandal given by 
individual members or groups. It 
cannot always control passion and 
emotion, no matter how forcefully 
it lays out its rules for all mem- 
bers. It is to be judged by its plat- 
form and program, not by what 
happens when individual members 
are carried away by their passions. 
Of course, if the organization were 
officially to sanction violence and 
evil, then it would stand self-con- 
victed; but even then, the sound 
principles it had forsaken should 
not be allowed to be forgotten. 

3. Whether the C. I. O. as at 


present constituted has enough in- 
telligent leadership to make it per- 
manent is a question. But we are 
convinced that it will exercise a 
permanently sound influence on the 
whole labor problem. If human 
pride is not too strong, the C. I. O. 
will teach the A. F. of L. its weak- 
nesses; and perhaps, even probably, 
there will some day be a fusion of 
the two now contending organiza- 
tions that will combine their 
strength and exclude their weak- 
nesses. With the Osservatore Ro- 
mano we believe that “unionism in 
general has now become recognized 
as necessary to economic tranquility; 
and the C. I. O. principle marks a 
parallel progress in the practical 
working out of a union plan.” 





CATHOLIC LEADERS 


Within the past two months, two different strikes and their outcome 
in the city of Pittsburgh have been influenced very considerably by the 
organization called the Catholic Radical Alliance in that city. Their 
work deserves the highest commendation, as well as the tribute of imita- 
tion from all who are interested in the reconstruction of our social order. 

The Alliance is a determined effort on the part of Catholic Social 
leaders of Pittsburgh to get away from the common Catholic failing of 
“all talk and no action.” While it is true that individual priests and lay- 
men and one or the other group, like the sponsors of the Catholic Worker, 
have been active in trying to bring about an application of the Social 
Encyclicals, it must also be admitted that too many of those who study 
the Encyclicals, confine their interest to study alone. The Alliance goes 
right out among the workers; it tries to reduce theory to practice; it 
takes an active part in disputes between employers and employes. 


The Liguorian, (August, 1937). 





Heroes Till 


Sailors’ past port 


At midnight on August 20th one 
of the prison officials whispered in 
my ear, “Father, the sailors who are 
going to be shot in the morning 
would like to have you with them 
during the night.” 

These were the Commander and 
officers of the warships Churruca 
and Sanchez Barcaiztegui. They had 
joined the movement for the salva- 
tion of Spain, but the crew rose 
against them and handed them over 
to the.Reds in Malaga. 

I got up and dressed hurriedly. 
In a cell opposite to that of the 
condemned men two chairs were 
placed. There the men came for 
confession. The first was Don Fer- 
nando Bastarreche, Commander of 
the Sanchez Barcaiztegui. After the 
confessions I remained with the 
men till the time for the execution. 
So they shut me into the cell, and 
there I passed the most memorable 
night of my life. 

I greeted those I knew and the 
others that were then introduced to 
me. 

“How many are you?” 

“Eleven, Father.” 

“A good number. There is no 
Judas, then!” 

They laughed. “No, Father, there 
is no Judas here.” 


Death 


By F. G. ALONSO, S. J. 
Condensed from The Rock 


I looked at them with emotion, 
and I can declare that on those 
faces there shone such peace and 
joy as filled me with amazement. 
It caused them to wonder too, so 
much so that Soler asked me, 

“Father, is it wrong for us to feel 
so cool at this time?” 

“No,” I replied, “There is peace 
when everything is set in order 
properly. You have given to God 
and to your country all that they 
asked of you. You have reason to 
feel at peace.” 

Two or three of the officers wrote 
a few lines for their families, put- 
ting the paper on their knees. 

The cell door opened. A warden 
entered carrying two small pitchers, 
one full of water, the other of wine. 

The warden saw that some were 
writing, and he said that no letters 
were to be given to me. They 
should all be handed to the judge of 
the courtmartial. 

“Tonight,” I began to say to 
them, “Jesus wants you to keep your 
hearts for Him. He has said, ‘Come 
to Me all you who labor and are 
heavy burdened.’ Take Him at His 
word and say to Him: ‘Lord, let us 
be near you this night, for a heavy 
burden has been given to us to 
bear.’ ” 


P. O. Box 28, Hong Kong, China., July, 1937. 
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They liked this, and they smiled 
that wonderful smile which I saw 
many times on their faces that 
night. 

“Remember,” I went on, “that 
Christ was also condemned to death 
by judges without any sense of jus- 
tice.” 

‘ “Yes, Father,” said Bustillo, “we 
shall die, but Spain will be saved.” 

I said, “How I wish I could give 
you Holy Communion! But see the 
position in which we are placed. 
And even if I could go out, where 
could I find a tabernacle in Malaga? 
There are many priests in this 
prison, many others have been 
slaughtered, others are in hiding. 
There is not a tabernacle in the 
whole of Malaga.” 

“Father,” said Bustillo, “when 
will you have another night like 
this?” 

And all answered together: 

“You will never forget this night.” 

Commander Barreto wanted me 
to teach them a few short ejacula- 
tory prayers. 

“I am an old man,” he said, “and 
I have a bad memory, so do not give 
me many, but just one or two, the 
best of them.” : 

“Very good, Commander,” I 
said, “here is one: ‘Sacred Heart of 
Jesus I place my trust in Thee.’ Do 
you like that?” 

“You need not teach me any 
more, Father,” he said. “That one 


September 


is enough for me.” 

“Father,” said Bustillo, “what 
should be the last word on our lips 
before we die?” 

“There is no best word for every 
person,” I explained, “one may pre- 
fer one, another another.” 

But they would not be satisfied 
with that. 

“No, Father,” they exclaimed, 
“the last word that you tell us will 
be the last that we shall speak.” 

“Very well, then,” I said. “Listen 
to me. One of the greatest graces 
that you got from God was that of 
a good Catholic mother. That good 
mother, at whose knee you learned 
to speak, taught you one word that 
she wished to be the first that you 
should speak, the name of Jesus. 
Would not this also be the best 
word to be the last upon your lips?” 

“Yes, Father,” they agreed, “that 
will be our last word. We shall 
say it with all our hearts.” 

Bastarreche, like a good com- 
mander, thought of every detail. 
He had another question. 

“Father,” he asked, “what posi- 
tion should we take up when we 
are to meet death?” 

“You are terrible men,” I said, 
smiling. “You will make even me 
brave. I wish I were as calm as you 
are.” 

“But Father,” the Commander in- 
sisted, “tell us what position we 
should take up?” 





1937 


“Listen to me. I know that you 
are tired after all you have gone 
through during yesterday’s trial. 
And you will be still more tired 
after this night without sleep. But 
still, there is one position for you 
to take up as officers when the last 
moment comes: Stand at attention. 
Then when you fall your prostra- 
tion will be an act of homage to 
God.” 

I had good reason for saying that 
they were worn out. A month of 
cruel imprisonment, with every 
kind of suffering, had weakened 
them terribly. 

“Now, boys,” said Cerbera, when 
he looked out the window and saw 
the first streak of dawn, “in a short 
time: Bang! and then . . . Heaven.” 

He took up the attitude of a man 
firing a rifle and mimicked the 
sound of the shot. Then he laughed. 
So did the others. 

Bastarreche asked someone to 
hand him the pitcher of water. 
There was very little water left and 
it was dirty. 

“Commander,” said Araoz, gaily, 
“drink it all the same. There will 
not be time for it to do you any 
harm.” 

All laughed again, and the Com- 
mander drank the water. 

The execution was fixed for five 
in the morning. Barreto looked 
through an opening in a corner of 
the cell. At half-past five, he turn- 
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ed round and said as calmly as if 
there was nothing unusual about 
the day, “What do you think of 
this? They have robbed us of half 
an hour of heaven.” 

“Commander,” said Araoz, cheer- 
fully as ever, “no one is ever late 
when he is going for a good prize.” 

At ten to six they knelt down to 
get my last absolution. I stood and 
repeated the formula for the last 
time. Just as I had finished, the 
door opened. All remained on their 
knees. 

A rough voice called from the 
door, “The priest.” 

I went out. My last farewell was 
the absolution. 

They locked me in a cell near the 
square in which the execution was 
to take place. Through the tiny 
window in the door I could see the 
11 figures pass, beaten in body, vig- 
orous in spirit. 

“Let us go,’—I heard the voice 
of Cerbera saying—‘to die for God 
and our country!” 

After the execution, two of the 
prison officials came to my cell, and 
after a minute search, to see if any 
letter had been given to me, they 
brought me back to the large cell 
in which I had been. 

On the way, the official who ac- 
companied me stopped for a mo- 
ment and turned to me. 

“Did you see them, Father?” he 
said, “Heroes till death!” 
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(Catholic Books of (Current Interest 


Keyes, Frances Parkinson. Written in Heaven. N. Y.: Messner. $2. 


From the charming and sincere account of the simple life of the 
little saint, the author concludes that modern women will find many 
traits which may be practically imitated. 

In addition to citing various authorities, Mrs. Keyes by writing the 
book at the Abbaye des Benedictines at Lisieux where St. Therese studied, 
has been able to consult the Little Flower’s sisters, teachers and friends, 
to visit Carmel, her home and places frequented by the saint, thus 
effecting a vivid and intimate picture. 


e 
Williamson, Benedict. The Madonna. St. Louis: Herder. $1.25. 


With ample citations from the works of the Little Flower the author 
has chosen the simple, human and intimate devotion of the saint to Mary 
as the theme of this edifying biography of the Blessed Virgin. 

@ 


Walsh, Dom Francis Augustine. The Priest, God and the World. N. Y.: 
Benziger. $1.50. 
A commentary on the Encyclical Letter of Pope Pius XI on the 
Priesthood. Included within the text are suggested ways for the priest or 
seminarian to acquire personal perfection. 


@ 
Murphy, Edward F. The Tenth Man. Philadelphia: Dolphin, $2. 


An authority on negro life discusses the negro situation and offers 
suggestions for possible solution of the question on the basis of justice 
and peace. The human element is particularly stressed in the plea for 
racial justice. 

e 
A Sister of St. Joseph of Brentwood. Mother Saint John Fontbonne. N. Y.: 
Kenedy. $3.75. 

A splendid account of the heroic life and labors of the Foundress of 
the Congregation of the Sisters of St. Joseph. Having had access to many 
documents the author has corrected mistakes of Canon Rivaux. 


e 
Mullaly, Rev. Charles J., S. J. The Priest Who Failed. N. Y.: Apostle- 
ship of Prayer. $1. : 

A series of short sketches from the life of twelve heroes and heroines 
of the Church. Mother St. John Fontbonne, Father Pro, Father Cham- 
inade, Father Lievens, Kateri Tekakwitha and St. Thomas More are 
included. 

@ 


Endler, Rev. P. M. Our Blessed Mother. N. Y.: Pustet. Paper. $0.50. 


The author begs man to offer Mary his filial love in order to make 
Jesus’ gifts to His Mother complete. 
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ts. ik phiemre we Billie Uiiciacnien: Okla oe 
you who seck information from many sources in capsule form, 
that American Catholics have only to write to the Catholic Digest, 
chancery Bidg» St. Paul, Minn, to obtain the required qpecific. 
This excellent monthly is $3.00 per year. 

It is only fair to tell you the editors of the ‘CATHOLIC 
DIGEST are wise assemblers of parts. For this reason'the “C.D.” __ 
is recommended to you for the, excellence of its articles, which 
are, of course, of a character that may be assimilated in entirety. Fs 
What a satisfaction this latter, considering the many uriwhole- - 
woe Speco alle eee 
tures the American public is offered by unscrupulous publishers, 

Instead of tucking under your arm so-called true stories, 
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news-dealer’s shop with the.Catholic Digest in your hand. 

In these days of market unsletivgy one cannot be to car 
ful in choosing reading matter. 

rien Sree Gene armen 
and, in addition, is excellent literature, then oe 
mental highway. 

One of these safe mental highways is the Catholic Digest. 
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We have needed such « Digest for a long time. I 
can tell you, from my own experience, thet your § 


Digest is most useful to free lance writers like myself 
because from it I can compile a list of Catholic mage 
zines which otherwise would be unavailable to me. 





